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THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE GEORGE 
MILLER, D.D., 
VICAR-GENERAL OF ARMAGH, 


The following is believed to be a complete list 
of the very able writings of the late Dr. Miller of 
Armagh, who was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1789, and was for many years 
a distinguished member of that seat of learning. 
If we are to have a Bibliotheca Hibernica, which 
is much to be desired, this and such like lists will 
not be found useless. No mention of Dr. Miller 
or his writings is made in the valuable Fuaséi 
Ecclesia Hibernice ; but this is not to be deemed 
an omission, inasmuch as he did not at any time 
of his life belong to any cathedral body in Ive- 
land. 

The late Lord Brougham concluded the preface 
to his version of the Oration of Demosthenes on 
the Crown with these words :— 

“ The beautiful edition of Demosthenes’ Public Orations 
by Bishop Stock does great honour to Trinity College, 
Dublin. The type is admirable, and the size of the work 
very convenient. It is much to be wished that the 
* Irish Sister’ would oftener break through those ‘ silent 
habits,’ which have almost become a second nature.” 

And in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s more recent vo- 
lume, entitled Irish History and Irish Character, 
p- 87, this sentence appears : — 

“ Trinity College [Dublin] itself held its ground, and 
grew wealthy, only to deserve the name of the ‘ Silent 
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as = ae 
Sister’; while its great endowments served effectually to 
| indemnify it against the necessity of conforming to the 
conditions under which alone its existence could be useful 


to the whole nation,” 


A most satisfactory reply to this oft-repeated 
charge of silence appeared in the Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Journal, vol. i. p. 20 (August, 1840), and may 
be read with advantage. But, nevertheless, lists 
like’ the one which I now propose to furnish 
would prove beyond all question what has been 
done (with many difficulties in the way) for the 
cause of literature by the many distinguished sons 
of the Irish University, and would be the best 
answer to the charge of silence advanced by such 
writers as Lord Brougham and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. 

The list of Dr. Miller's writings, large and small, 
which I have compiled with care, is as follows :— 


1. Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History. 
Dublin, 1816-28. 8 vols. 8vo. 

2. History, Philosophically Illustrated, from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Lon- 
don, 1832, 4 vols. 8vo. 

3. History, Philosophically Illustrated, &c.; with a 
Memoir of the Author. London, 1848-49. 4 vols. sm. 8vo. 

[The second and third of the foregoing are not at all to 
be considered mere reprints of the first, but will be found 
very different in many respects, | 

4. Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate Commentarius, 
curante Georgio Miller. Dublin, 1797. Editio altera, 
Dublin, 1820. 8vo. 

5. Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
3Svo. 

6. A Sermon onthe Argument from Prophecy, preached 
in the Chapel of Trinity College. Dublin, 1794. 4to. 

7. A Sermon preached in St. Catherine’s Church, for 
Sunday Schools. Dublin, 1795. 12mo. 

8. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
on the Day appointed for a general Fast and Humiliation, 
Dublin, 1796. 8vo. 

9. A Sermon preached before the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the Members of the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice, ete., in St. Werburgh’s Church. Dublin, 1799, 8vo, 

10, A Sermon on the Duty of Young Men, preached in 
the Chapel of Trinity College. Dublin, 1803, 8vo. 

11. A Sermon on the Duty of Christian Fortitude, 
preached in the Chapel of Trinity College. Dublin, 1803. 
Svo. 

12. An Examination of the Charters and Statutes of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in regard to the supposed dis- 
tinction between the College and the University ; with a 
Postscript. Dublin, 1804. 8vo. : 

13. A Lecture on the Origin and Influences of the 
Wars of the French Revolution. Dublin, 1811. 8vyo. 

14. A Letter to the Lord Primate of Ireland, on the 
manner in which Christianity was taught by our Saviour 
and his Apostles, London, 1822. 8vo. 

15. Observations on the Doctrines of Christianity, in 
referencee to Arianism; and on the Athanasian Creed ; 
with an Appendix, concerning the State of the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland. London, 1825. 

16. The Athanasian Creed, with Explanatory Obser- 
vations, Dublin, 1826. 8vo, 

17. An Historical View of the Plea of Tradition, as 
maintained in the Church of Rome. London, 1826. 8vo. 

18. The Temptations of Jesus Christ in the Wilderness 
explained as symbolically representing the Trials of the 
Christian Church, London, 1826. 8vo. 


Dublin, 1799. 


Svo, 
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19. The Policy of the Roman Catholic Question Dis- 
cussed, in a Letter to the Right Hon. W.C. Plunket, 
London, 1826, 8vo. 

20. The Question of the Change of the Sabbath Exa- | 
mined, in reference to the Jewish Scriptures, for obviating | 
the inferences of both Jews and of Roman Catholics. 
Dublin, 1828. 8vo, 

21. The Change of the Sabbath, and the Institution of 
the Eucharist, Illustrated from the Jewish Scriptures, etc. 
London, 1829. 8vo. 

22. Examination of the Act to Amend the Representa- 
tion of the People of Ireland, in its relation to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Dublin, 1832. 8vo. 

23. The Principal Events of Modern History, with 
their Times, selected in reference to “Modern History 
Philosophically Illustrated.” Armagh, 1839, 8vo. 

24. Judgment in the Consistorial Court of Armagh, 
involving the Question of the Law of Marriage in Ireland, | 
Armagh, 1840. 8vo. 

25. A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., in refer- | 
ence to his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford. London, | 
1840. 8vo. 

26. A Second Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., in 
reference to his Letter to Dr. Jelf. London, 1841. 8vo, 

27. Notes on the Opiniens of Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, and Lord Campbell, on the Law of Marriage in 
Ireland. London, 1844, 8vo. 

28. The Present Crisis of the Church of Ireland Con- 
sidered. Dublin, 1844. Second edition, Dublin, 1845, 8vo. 

29. The Case of the Church Education Society of Ire- 
land Argued, in Reply to Dr. Elrington, London, 1847. 
8vo. 
30. Supplement to the Case of the Church Education 
Society of Ireland Argued, etc. Dublin, 1847. 8vo. 

31. The Law of Ecclesiastical Residences in Ireland. | 
Dublin, 1848. 8vo. 


Besides the foregoing, Dr. Miller was the au- 
thor of three essays in the 7ransactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy 1793-99, of a “ Memoir of 
the Irish Reformation of 1826 and 1827,” in the 
British Critic (January, 1828) ; of “‘ Considerations 
on the Law of Divorce,” in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine (November, 1829); of several articles in the 
Frish Ecclesiastical Journal, 1840-46 ; of articles in 
the British Magazine, 1845 and 1846 (which have 
been reprinted); and of contributions to other 
periodicals. 

Dr. Miller died in Armagh, where he had been 
residing for more than thirty years, October 6, 
1848, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and was 
buried in St. Mark’s changes. ABHBA. 


THE HANOVERIAN GUELPHIC ORDER. 


In The Atheneum of Jan. 23 latt ee an 
obituary notice of the late Sir Henry Ellis, some 
of the statements and assertions of which it is 
very surprising to find in a publication of that 
standing. The writer first says that Sir Henry 
“was a great worker and a good liver”; and 
declares that the last phrase “we” happened to 
hear from his lips was, “I never drink less than 
one bottle of port a day.” This has already been | 
uietly but well answered in the Illustrated Lon- | 
News of Feb, 6, where Sir Henry’s portrait | 


is engraved from a recent photograph, and it is 
remarked that, “though genial by nature, he was 


| equally temperate and prudent by habit, making 


it his rule never to exceed one pint of port wine 
a day.” 

Next, the writer in The Atheneum introduces a 
tale that a former commentator on Domesday 
Book lived to the great age of one hundred and 
ten years, and that Sir Henry declared his inttn- 
tion to follow his example! Sir Henry, no doubt, 
meant Robert Kelham: and he did follow his 
example of long life, but not by living to a hun- 
dred and ten. Mr. Kelham died on March 29, 
1808, in his ninety-first year. 

But my principal object is to notice the very 


| absurd account which is afterwards given of Sir 


Henry’s knighthood : — 


“ After his elevation to the post of Principal Librarian, 


| he received from William the Fourth the honour of 
| knighthood, not in the English, but the Hanoverian 
| order. 


For some reason, the King was unwilling to 
create Ellis an English knight. Not liking to state his 
reasons for this unwillingness, he is said to have allowed 
Ellis to believe until the last moment that he was to be 
made a member of that illustrious order in which Bacon 
and Raleigh ranked. Then came the King’s little plea- 
santry: Ellis knelt; William bestowed on him the 
Guelphic order, and went into his own apartments, rub- 
bing his hands and chuckling, ‘Ha, ha! I have made 
him a Knight of Hanover, a Knight of Hanover!’ as 
though he had done an exceedingly clever thing.” 

As for this very foolish story, it obviously re- . 
futes itself. The Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
order was founded by George Prince Regent in 
1815; but “ that illustrious order in which Bacon 
and Raleigh ranked” never existed anywhere 
except in the scribbler’s imagination. In their 
days the only “ English order” was that of the 
Garter, of which they certainly were not members. 

But, to pass these forms of expression, in which, 
however egregiously incorrect, the writer's mean- 
ing may be guessed, how much better is he in 
his facts? Sir Henry Ellis became Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum in 1827, in the 
reign of George IV. With other learned men he 


| was nominated a knight of the Hanoverian order, 


when I cannot exactly say, but I imagine some 
time in 1832; and being already Knight of 
Hanover, he received the simple honour of knight- 
hood by the accolade, as still practised in England, , 
on February 22, 1833. The King by the second 
act of royal favour gave him the title of knight- 
hood, which, by the regulations in such cases, he 
did not previously enjoy. So that, instead of 
passing any slight upon him, his Majesty rather 
accumulated his honours. 

It seems wonderful to any one who has lived 
more than thirty years, in any acquaintance with 
the scientific and literary world, that the circum- 
stance should be forgotten that at the period in 
question the Hanoverian order was adopted asa 
means of honouring several eminent men. I can- 
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not undertake to name every one of them; 
there are some that it is easy to call to mind, and 


I will name them in the order in which, by being | 
dubbed Knights Bachelor, they acquired the title | 


usually given to that dignity in this country, but 
not allow ed to knights of foreign orders : — 


K. H. Knighted. 
Sir John F. W. Herschel . Oct. 12, 1831. 
Sir C ‘he arles Bell . . . . ” ” 
Sir N. Harris Nicolas = = 
Sir Samuel R. Meyrick Feb. 22, 1832. 
Sir David Brewster . e Mar. 8, ,, 
Sir Francis Palgrave Aug. 31, 
Sir Frederic Madden ° . Feb, 13, 1833 
Sir Henry Ellis . o eS « 


Sir William Jac kson Hooker . - April 20, 1836. 
Sir John Robison (Sec. R.S. Edinb.) Feb. 21, 1838, 


It was, I believe, understood at the time that 
those gentlemen who had been nominated knights 
of the Hanoverian order might claim knighthood 
at home, if it was their wish to do so. There 
were several who preferred to forego the title of 
“ Sir.” 
thematician ; Edmund Lodge and George Fred. 
Beltz, the historical biographers ; and Mr. Sheffield 
Grace, the genealogist. Iam not sure whether 
the late Profes sor Faraday accepted the Hano- 
verian order; but another K. H. was Mr. Nicholas 
Carlisle, 
Antiquaries. 
Concise Account of the several Foreign Orders of 
Knighthood, 1839, royal 8vo; but when treating 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order, he has 
unaccountably omitted any notice of the knights 
in question, although, in his title-page and else- 
where, he styles himself a knight thereof. He 
states, however, that by W illiam IV. this order 
was conferred more largely on his English than 
his German subjects. If there were other scien- 
tific and literary knights of Hanover made at the 
—- in question, besides those I have named, 

hope to be informed of them. 

Joun Goven NIcnots. 


ROBERTSMEN. 


This has long been known as an Early Eng- 
lish name for a kind of thief or bad character; 
but I never saw a definition of the word till 
I was looking over Mr. Corser’s MS. of William 
of Nassyngton's Myrrour of Life, translated 
from the Latin of John of W aldby gay hitt; 
and Sir F. Madden in Warton, vol. p. 368), 
but called in this MS. “ Liber de Pater Noster 
= Johannem Kylyngwyke.”’ Under the ninth 

ranch of Avarice, the fourth lot of bad people, 
“mene calles snekedrawers,” that is, drawers of 
the sneck, latch or bar of a door; and on leaf 94 
back, of the MS., these men are more fully de- 


scribed thus: — 


but 


Among them were James Ivory, the ma- | 


the resident secretary of the Society of | 
He compiled a book, presenting 4 | 





Sneke drawers, mene may kenne, 
Some menne calles paim robert menne : 
Atte many a dore bai drawe be sneke, 
And opens bothe pe dore and pe heke.* 
If pai be husbande ate hame fynde, 
pai say alle baire gudes are brynde, 
Ore pat bai ware amange thefes stade, 
And are robbede of alle pat pai hade ; 
Ryche mene, pai saye bai ware, 

And nowe pai are poure and bare. 
Some als so telles and says 

pat pai haue loste hors and herneys, 
And paire armoure and other gere, 
Thurghe myschefe in lande of were. 


{ Some says paire rentes and paire landes 
Ere alle in other menne handes, 


And ere wedsette tille a daye: 

And alle ere leghes pat pai saye. 

zhyte pai saye ‘pai ere of gentylle blode, 
ffor pat mene sulde do paim mare gude: 
Where pai haue leghede, pan pai craue; 
Bote pai ga noght tylle pai haue, 

And if bai fynde pe husbande oute, 
pane pai caste paire syght aboute, 

And sees be wyfe has na socoure, 
Parchaunce pai folowe hire in to be boure; 
Alle pat pai aske, scho wylle baim it take,+ 
ffore drede of paim, swylke boste pai make. 
be grace of god, me thynke baim wantes, 
bat ledes paire lyues wyth swylke trantes. 


[ Leaf 95.] 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 


THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 1640, AND THE 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT, 1869. 


Whatever the new Reform Bill may eventually 
accomplish, it has not yet obliterated the local 
influence of the English gentry. — two 
hundred and thirty years have passed since the 
election of the Long Parliament in the reign of 
Charles I., and yet we see many of the old names 
reappearing in the Reformed Parliament of Quen 
Victoria, as representatives of towns in the same 
districts, and in some cases of precisely the same 
places. Thus, an Ashton (Assheton), then as now, 
represented Clithero ; a Corbett, Shropshire; a 
Knightley, Northampton; a Lloyd, Cardigan; a 
Montagu, Huntingdonshire; a Morgan, Breck- 
nockshire ; a Newport, Shropshire; a Noel, Rut- 
landshire ; a Parker, Suffolk ; a Russell, Tavistock; 
and a Whitmore, Bridgnorth. But the following 
list will show more clearly the hereditary influence 
of the English gentry in the present parliament ; 
the members in 1869, whose names are given in 
the second column, being (so far as can be ascer- 
tained) the direct lineal descendants of those who 
sat in the Long simnasnenttt 1640: — 





* Heck, the division from the side of the fire in the 
form of a passage in old houses. Heck-door, the inner 
door, not closely panelled, but only partly so, and the 
rest latticed.— Halliwell. 

+ Give. 
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Long Parliament, 1640. 
sat for Radnorshire. 


Arthur Annesley 


New Reformed Parliament, 1869. 


Lt.-Col. Annesley , 


sits for Cavan. 


Ralph Ashton - Clithero, Ralph Assheton . ie Clithero, 
Sir H. Berkeley - Ilchester. Hon. H. F. Berkeley val Bristol. 
Michael Biddulp ” Lichfield. Michael Biddulph n Herefordshire. 
John Bingham io Shaftesbury. Viscount Bingham - Mayo. 
Francis Buller “ East Looe. Sir A. W. Buller = Liskeard. 
Robert Cecil ue Old Sarum. Lord E. Cecil . “ Essex. 
Sir Hugh Cholmley mm Scarborough. Sir M. J.C holmeley a Lincolnshire. 
Sir Gervase Clifton ” East Retford. Sir R. J. Clifton = Nottingham. 
Robert Clive ee Bridgnorth. Hon, G. H. W. W. ( live Ludlow. 
Sir John Corbett ” Shropshire, Col. E. Corbett Shropshire. 
Sir John Curzon ” Derbyshire. Viscount Curzon *” Leicestershire. 
Lord George Digby pa Dorsetshire. K. T. Digby pe (Queen’s County. 
Edward Dowse - Portsmouth. Richard Dowse a Londonderry. 
Richard Edwards - Christchurch, H. Edwards ‘ ' » Weymouth. 
Sir C. Egerton * Ripon. _ P. de M. G. Egerton Cheshire. 
Sir J. i h oa Winchelsea. R. Finch . ° = Rutlandshire. 
Hon. W. Fitzwilliam * Peterborough. Hom L. W. Fitzwilliam ° - Malton. 
Sir Henry Herbert * Bewdley. Rt. Hon. P. E. Herbert. — Shropshire. 
Sir Thomas Ingram ~ Thirsk. Meynell hegvans a Staffordshire. 
George Kekewich os Liskeard. S. T. Kekewich “, Devonshire. 
Sir N. Knatchbull ” Romney. E. H. Knatchbull- -Hugess ssen yy Sandwich. 

= Northampton. Sir R, Knightley - Northamp tonsh. 


Richard Knightley 
Peter Legh " 


Newton, Lanc. 


G. C. Legh 


- M. Cheshire. 








W. J. Legh ie E. do. 

Sir R. Levison - Newcastle-under- Hon. E. Levison Gower ie Bodmin. 
Lyme. 

Sir W. Litton . Hertfordshire. Sir H. Lytton Bulwer i Tamworth." 
Walter Lloyd Cardiganshire. Sir T. Llovd én Cardigan. 
Sir S. Montague Huntingdonshire Lord R. Montagu ” Huntingdonshire 
William Morgan Brecknockshire. Major G. C, Morgan ” Brecknockshire. 
Sir R. Newport es Shropshire. Viscount Newport ” Shropshire. 
Hon. Baptist Noel on Rutlandshire. Hon. G. J. Noel ‘ - Rutlandshire. 
Sir Dudley North am Cambridgeshire. Lt.-Col. J. 8. North _ Oxfordshire. 
Sir J. Northcote - Ashburton. Sir S. J. Northcote . ie Devonshire. 
Sir R. Onslow - Surrey. G. Onslow mf Guildford, 
Sir J. Packington Aylesbury. Sir J. S. Pakington ” Droitwich. 
G. Palmer 2 Stamford. J.H. Palmer . ° um Lincoln. 
Sir J. Parker om Suffolk, Major W. Parker - Suffolk. 
Sir T. Pelham o Sussex. Lord Pelham © Lewes. 
Sir W. Portman ” Taunton. Hon. W. B. Portman a Dorset. 
Sir J. Ramsden a Northallerton. Sir J. Ramsden a Monmouth. 
Lord W. Russell - Tavistock. A. Russell - Tavistock. 
F. Russell ; = Cambridgeshire. F.C. H. Russell > Bedfordshire. 
Sir John Stepney ” Haverfordwest. : ‘ol. Stepney a Caermarthen. 
Thomas Thynn = Saltash. Lord H, F. Thynne s Wiltshire. 
John Trevor - Flintshire. Lord A. E. H. Trevor am Downshire. 
Sir R. Verney . Aylesbury. Sir H. Verney os Buckingham. 
Sir R. Vivian . - Tregony. Hon. J. C. W. Vivian a Truro. 
Sir T. Whitmore om Bridgnorth. H. Whitmore . ” Bridgnorth. 
Sir R. Wynn » Caernarvonshire. C. H. W. Wynn ” Montgomerysh. 


At the same time it must be acknowledged that 
many names of members of the Long Parliament, 
which were also familiar names in the last and 
receding parliaments, have disappeared from the 
ist, and been replaced by “shoddies ” and new 
men. Thus we find in the Long Parliament 
list the following names :—Sir W. Bowyer, Staf- 
fordshire ; Sir J. Burgoyne, Warwickshire ; Lord 
E. Clinton, St. Michael's; Sir J. Coke, Derby- 
shire; Viscount Cranbourne, Hertford; Sir E. 
Deering, Kent; Sir John Evelyn, Bletchingley ; 
Sir John Fenwick, Northumberland ; John Hamp- 
den, Buckinghamshire ; Hon. J. Herbert, Wilt- 
shire; F. Lascelles, Thirsk; Sir Ed. Little- 
ton, Staffordshire; Walter Long, Ludgershall ; 
Sir T. Middleton, Denbighshire; Viscount Mon- 


son, Reigate; F. Stanhope, Tamworth ; Sir R. 
Strickland, Aldborough ; and Sir S. Wentworth, 
Pontefract. The families to which these members 
belonged still, for the most part, retain their 
hereditary influence in their respective localities, 
though they have—it may be for only a time— 
disappeared from the parliamentary lists. 
S. Smries. 


RUGLEN MARRIAGES, 
The following cutting, from The Times of 
Feb. 2, 1868, seems worth preserving in the pages 
of - N. & Q.” 


“ Our Scottish are have some phrases 
which are puzzling to the outside world. ‘ Ruglen mar- 


a a 
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riages’ have rather a singular history. Two hundred 
years ago an Act was passed inflicting very heavy penal- 
ties for clandestine marriages, without proclamation of 
bans, but not making the marriage void. With some 
ingenuity the Act passed to repress such marriages was 
made an instrument for facilitating them. 
destinely married sent a friend to give information of the 
offence to the procurator-fiscal, and very often it was 
done where two persons wanted to be clandestinely mar- 
ried: he brought them before a magistrate under the 
statute, whereupon they pleaded guilty, were fined a 
nominal sum, and thus for 5s. obtained a sentence equi- 
valent to a marriage certificate. The 5s, for fees appear 
to be the key of the transaction. In some places there 
grew up a regular business of this kind, and the process 
was made easy and popular; printed forms were kept 
ready at the court-house—petitions in the name of the 
fiscal, confessions of the partigs, and the sentence ; and all 
that was necessary was, for two persons married, or 
wishing to be married, to attend and get the forms filled 
up, sign their names, and pay the fees, The statute, 


Persons clan- | 


indeed, imposed a punishment of three months’ imprison- | 
ment; but the sentence ‘ reserved to consider how far the | 


parties ought to be imprisoned,’ and the courts may be 
* considering’ to this day. The law gave effect to these 
sentences as good evidence of a marriage. These ‘ mar- 
riages before justices,’ being very common in the small 
burgh of Rutherglen, acquired the short name of ‘ Ruglen 
marriages.’ The Royal Commission on marriages, which 
reported last year, was informed that this judicial farce 


eventually got disreputable, and gradually the practice | 


died out, and has now been extinct for about twenty 
years,” : 

I suppose most people are aware that Ruther- 
glen, or, as it is more often called, Ruglen, is a 


royal burgh (dating its charter from 1126) situated | 


on the Clyde, about two and a half miles above 
Glasgow. It is interesting as one of the oldest 
and most curious, and formerly one of the largest, 
towns in Scotland. At the present time its one 
grand, but alas! solitary street, is nearly half a 
mile long, and upwards of a hundred fect in 
width. R. C. L. 


Locan Names or Priants. — It is desired to 
collect as many as possible of the local names of 
British plants, and the assistance is requested of 
all who take an interest in the subject, or who 
may have the opportunity of ascertaining and 
recording them. 
Britten, High Wycombe, or to Mr. Robert Hol- 
land, Mobberley, Knutsford, will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged. 

TAYLOR THE WATER Port. — The Spenser So- 
ciety having now completed their facsimile reprint 
of the Works of John Taylor comprised in the 
folio of 1630, the Council are desirous to supple- 
ment it by a republication of his other pieces 
which have only appeared in a separate form. 
Many works have been ascribed to him without 
sufficient grounds, and the continuing reprint will 
only include those which either bear his name or 


Any lists sent to Mr. James 


contain very strong internal evidence of having | 


him as their author. As these, however, are very 


numerous, and some of them excessively rare, I 
venture to hope that the possessors of copies will 
aid the undertaking in which the Council are 
engaged, and will allow the use of them for the 
— of transcription, in order to make the col- 
ection as complete as possible. Every care will 
be taken of any volumes which may be intrusted 
to me for that purpose. I shall also be obliged 
by any additions which your correspondents may 
point out to the list of John Taylor's works given 
by Mr. Hazlitt in his Handbook, which appears 
to be the most correct and complete one yet pub- 
lished, but which is, as must naturally be ex- 
pected, capable of enlargement. Jas, CrossLey. 
sooth Street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


WEATHER Proenostic.—I extract the following 
from a letter of Mr., late Alderman, Mechi to The 
Times : 

“Tam no croaker, but our old men remind me that 
there was a light or full moon at Christmas, which they 
say is a bad augury, and implies light sheaves to follow, 
while a dark moon at Christmas forebodes heavy sheaves, 
It certainly has been so the last two years as regards the 
wheat crop, and my bailiff finds on referring to the past 
ten years that this has been the rule. 

“A practical and observing farmer told me yesterday 
that he never knew an abundant wheat crop following a 
mild winter. 

“ Let us hope these evil omens may not be verified.” 

It is certainly worthy of a place in the grand 
collection of folk-lore accumulated in “ N. & Q.” 

W. Sparrow Snrpson, 


SHAKESPEARE’s “ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” 
Act Il. Sc. 2: 

“ Enobarbus, Go to, then; your considerate stone.” 
I propose the reading — 


“ 


+++ ++» Your confederate is gone.” 
This is quite in keeping with what Enobarbus 
said in the words — 

“ Or if you borrow one another’s love for the instant,” 
and with what Cesar answers in his next speech. 
Enobarbus’ opinion is that Antony has lost his 
confederate since he has lost Cesar’s love, and 
Ceesar answers — 

“T do not much dislike the matter... . 
obeeeseens for’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship . .. .” 
F, A, Lzo. 
Berlin, 31 Matthii-Kirch Strasse. 


SrameseE Twrns.—As these celebrated per- 
sonages are just now occupying public attention, 
the following extract from Collinson’s History of 
Somerset may be worth recording : — ; 


“ Norton St, Philips.—In the floor of the nave [church 
dedicated to St. Philip and St. James] are the mutilated 
portraitures on stone of two females close to each other, 
and called by the inhabitants ‘ the fair maidens of Foss- 
cot, or Fosstoke,’ a neighbouring hamlet now (1791) de- 
populated. There is a tradition that the persons they 
represent were twins, whose bodies were at their birth 
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conjoined together; that they arrived at a state of | 
maturity ; and that one of them dying, the survivor was | 
constrained to drag about her lifeless companion till 
death released her of her horrid burden (sic).”— Vol. iii, 


. 871, 
P U. O.N. 


PLaGtIaRism.—In reading recently Mr. Bohn’s | 
Dictionary of Quotations, 1 came upon the fol- | 
lowing curious coincidence : — 

“ In part to blame is she, 
Who hath without consent been only tried ; 
He comes too near that comes to be denied.” 
Overbury’s Wife, 36. 
“ Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide; 
In part she is to blame that has been tried ; 
He comes too near that comes to be denied.” 
Lady M. W. Montague. 
P. W. TREPOLPEN. 

Georer Bucnanan’s Latin Psatms.—It may | 
be interesting to the admirers of George Buchanan's 
Latin version of the Book of Psalms, who have | 
failed to notice it, that the first two lines of the | 
82nd Psalm are almost identical with two lines of | 
Horace, Carm. iii. 1, 5, which seem, however, to be 
a correct and elegant rendering of the original : — 

“ Regam timendorum in proprios greges 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jove.” 
Psalm 1xxxii. Ruddiman’s ed., Pillans, Edinburgh, 
1815, page 138. 
“ Regum timendorum in proprios greges, (5) 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis.” 
Horace, Car. iii. 1. 5. 
R. MEIKLE. 








Willow Bank, Manchester. 


Cuurcues witu Five Atstes.— St. Helen’s, 
Abingdon, has five spacious aisles; and were it 
properly restored, would present one of the most 
complete and suitable buildings for a town popu- 
lation I ever saw. The spire over the north 
porch is of fine proportion, and has recently been 
strengthened by rebuilding part of the tower. 

Tuomas E, WINNrINeTOoN. 


Bett-rivcers’ Ruies.—The lines framed and 
hung up in the belfry of Redbourn church are 
worth preserving in “ N, & Q.” H, G, 

Gorhambury. 

“ All that intend to take these ropes in hand 
To ring, mark well these lines and understand, 
Which if with care you read will plainly see 
What fines and forfeits are the sexton’s fee :— 
He that doth break a stay or turn a bell, 


A New Boox-Destrorer. — A new, most ac- 
tive, and powerful agent for the destruction of 
books has recently shown itself in several large 
libraries, where it has rendered many volumes 
utterly valueless. This destroyer, be it insect or 
what it may, generally attacks new books, espe- 
cially the cottony edges of newly-cut volumes; but 
volumes with the top edges gilt have also suf- 
fered. It begins at the top, and very rapidly de- 
stroys all the upper margin of the book, being, as 
a general rule, stopped when it comes to the 

rinted matter, as if there was something in the 
ink opposed to its action. It sometimes, but more 
rarely, commences its ravages at the bottom of the 
volume, and very rarely indeed attacks the sides. 

As there is reason to fear that books so affected 
have communicated the infection to books in other 
libraries, it is obviously desirable that all lovers 
of books should be at once made aware of the 
danger, and the attention of scientific men be 
directed to the discovery of the origin of an evil 
which, if it once gain footing in any of our great 


| libraries, may occasion irreparable damage ta 


volumes it would be impossible to replace.  T. 


Queries. 


Attston’s Hitt anp Lve Bripege are two 
places near Hereford mentioned by Rushworth 
under the date December 8, 1645. Can they be 
identified? What do the names mean? 

Cornvs. 


BaLLotine FoR THE Mirit1a.—At the time 
when balloting for the militia was legally en- 
forced in Ireland, about the end of the last century, 
armed resistance was made to it in some places. 
One of these was a place called “The Five-mile 
House,” being that distance from the town of 
Athlone. There was some sharp firing between 
the resisters of the ballot and the military, and 
some loss of life. Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” give querist the date of this affair? 

A ballad (some lines of which I recollect) was 
published on this occasion, giving the names of 
the principal loyalists who came there armed to 
support the law, and some of the circumstances 
attending the contest. Can any one give querist 
a copy of this ballad, or suggest where it or any 





The forfeit is a groat, it’s known full well; 

And carelessly to ring with spur or hat, 

The forfeit is a groat—beware of that ; 

And they that fight or quarrel, swear or curse, 

Must pay two pots, turn out, or else do worse ; 

And for unlocking of the steeple door, 

And for the sweeping of the belfry floor, 

And to buy oil you know is very dear, 

And for my own attendance given here. 

If you will well observe such rules as these 

You're welcome for to ring here when you please. 
“ Pray remember the sexton, Jos. Brown. 

“ May 1764.” 





narrative of the circumstances may be found? 
The father of querist was present at this affair as 
an unsuccessful mediator. 8. 


“Breecues Brerze.”—I have a “ Breeches 
Bible” in my possession: on the outside is “‘ Beza 
Bible,” 1631. The first page contains some prayers, 
and some pages seem to have been lost; at the 
foot of this page there is—“ Printed by Robert 
Barker, and be the assignes of John Bill, 1631.” 


. 


There is no date on the title-page of the Bible. 


| 
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The title-page of the New Testament runs as 
follows : — 


“ The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, trans- 
lated out of Greeke by Theod. Beza: with brief sum- 
maries and expositions upon the hard places by the said 
Author, Isaac Camer [Ioachim Camerarius?] Englished 
by L. Thomson [Tomson?] Together with the annota- 
tions of Fr. Junius on the Revelation of St. John.” 

Could you inform me if this be a 
as I am very doubtful about it? R. 

Belfast. 


genuine copy, 
J.5. 


Boyp: Frispy.—Ezekiel Davys Boyd, Esq., of 
Ballycastle, co. Antrim, married, circa 1763, Amy, 
widow of Dr. ? Fullarton, and daughter of 
—? Frisby of Jamaica. 
1824, aged ninety. Their great-grandson is the 
youthful Sir Harley Hugh Boyd, Bart. I am 








She died Sept. 9, | 


anxious to obtain particulars of the parentage of | 


Mrs. Boyd. 
Frisby in Liverpool, some few months since, 
announced in The Times, Y. S. M. 

Tomas CRUMWELL's (Eart or Essex) MoTrHer 
anv Wire.—In the third series of Ellis’s Original 
Letters, vol. ii., is a letter (ccv1.) addressed to 
““Mr. Cromell” by one “ Nycollas Glossoppe,” 
in which he says, “Sir, my mistress your mother 
was my aunt. 
worth in the Peke, was my godmother and my 
aunt both.” In his prefatory note upon this, Sir 


I think I saw the death of a Mr. | 


Thomas Allcoke’s wife, of Werk- | 


Henry expresses a hope that the information | 


afforded by it might assist in tracing more parti- 
culars than we know of in Cromwell’s family. 
Has this clue been pursued by any one, and with 
what success? Froude tells us (fist. of England, 
vol. ii. p. 108) that the widow of Cromwell's 
father was remarried to a cloth merchant named 
Williams. Some authorities say that Cromwell 
himself married a daughter of one Williams, of 
Wales; while Blomefield (ist. of Norfolk, vol.ix., 
p. 488) states that he had in his possession a pe- 
digree of the family in which Thomas Cromwell 
is said to have married Elizabeth, a daughter and 
coheir of John Prior, widow of Thomas Williams, 
by Isabel his wife, daughter of Edward Grey, 
second son of Reginald Lord Grey of Ruthyn. 
But we know that pedigrees were fabricated in 
those days as well as at present; at all events 
these different accounts are irreconcilable. Per- 
mit me then to ask, whether it has been ascer- 
tained, 1, who was Thomas Crumwell’s mother ? 
2, who was his wife? and I add a third, which 
may bear upon the point—who was “ Master 
Wyllam Wyllyfedson,” referred to in Glossope’s 
letter as being then at Cambridge at Crumwell’s 
“* finding ” ? 

One word as to the form of spelling the name 
which has been adopted by a modern author, and 
which I use when not quoting from others—Crum- 
well. Not only in parish registers, which are 





only evidence of the pronunciation of the word, 
but in the letters patent of the crown, it is so 
spelt; and in tne letters published by Sir H. 
Ellis, the vicegerent invariably signs himself 
Crumwell. G. A. C. 


DrvipicaL Remarns In CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
Evrore. — Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly 
oblige me with references to works containing an 
account of these, and more, especially to such as 
are illustrated? Information as to the site of any 
such monuments will be also acceptable. Ww. 


Tae Essex Marsnes: A Man with TwEnNtyY- 
FIVE Wives!—In A Tour through the whole Island 
of Great Britain, 8yo, 1748, vol. i. p. 11, I find 
this assertion : — 

“All along this county (of Essex) it is very frequent 
to meet with men that have had from five or six to four- 
teen or fifteen wives; and I was informed that in the 
marshes over against Candy (Canvey) Island was a 
farmer who was then living with the five-and-twentieth ; 
and that his son, who was but thirty-five years old, had 
already had about fourteen, Indeed, this part of the 
story I only had by report, though from good hands; 
but the other is well known, and will be attested, about 
Fobbing, Curringham, Thundersly, Benfleet, Prittlewell, 
Wakering, Great Stambridge, Cricksea, Burnham, Dengy, 
and other towns of the like situation. The reason, as a 
merry fellow told me, who said he had had about a dozen, 
was this, that they being bred in the marshes themselves, 
and seasoned to the place, did pretty well; but that they 
generally chose to leave their own lasses to their neigh- 
bours out of the marshes, and went into the uplands for 
a wife; that when they took the young woman out of the 
wholesome fresh air, they were clear and healthy ; but, 
when they came into the marshes, among the fogs and 
damps, they presently changed complexion, got an ague 
or two, and seldom held it above half a year, or a year at 
most ; and then, said he, we go to the uplands again, 
and fetch another. So that marrying of wives was 
reckoned a kind of good farm to them. Nor do the men 
in these parts hold it out, as in other countries, for we 
seldom meet with very antient people among the poor; 
insomuch that hardly one half of the inhabitants are 
natives of the place, but such as come from other parts 
for the advantage of good farms.” 

Is this extraordinary narrative confirmed by 
any facts, or by the parish registers of the places 
alluded to ? T. C, Noss. 

KAtimpAsa, THE Sanskrit Port. — Kalidasa, 
or Indian Shakespere, as he is called by Sir Wm. 
Jones, is said to have lived, according to different 
accounts, B.c. 56*, and about a.p. 1000+; but 
how can either of these dates be correct, when the 
city Allahabad, in which he lived for some time, 
is mentioned as Priyiga}, the junction of the 
Ganges and Jamna, and Pratishthina, famous, 
in the Pikrama Urvasi, one of his plays, knowing 
as we do that this city had no existence before 
A.D. 1581 §, when it was founded by the Emperor 

* Monier Williams’ Sakuntala. : 

+ Theodore Pavies Bhoja Prabandha, Journal Asia- 
tique, vol. v. 187, 1854. 

Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. 207. 
Dow's History of Hindustan, vol. ii. p. 298. 
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Akbar, and called Tlahi, Godly, after the new 
era which he established ? 
R. R. W. Exxts. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Licx-n1it.—There is a place, near Stourport, 
called “ Lick-hill.” What is the derivation of 
the name ? GRIME. 


Srr Joun L’Orrt.—Can any correspondent 
furnish any information of “Sir John L’Ofré, 
Lord of Langleis, son of Sir John L’Ofré, 
Johannah Pulham?” He is said to have died at 
Wallingford, in Berkshire, 1336. Name some- 
times spelt “ L’Ofroy.” Grorer Loversoy. 

Reading. 

Luptow: Lacwarp: Lacwarne.—In Arch- 
dall’s edition of Lodge’s Irish Peerage it is stated 
that Stephen Ludlow (grandfather of the first Earl 
Ludlow), a Six Clerk in Chancery, died in 1721, 
having married “ Alice, daughter of —— Lachard, 
Esq., by whom he became possessed of a con- 
siderable estate in the principality of Wales.” 
She died in 1725. I am anxious to trace Mrs. 
Ludlow’s ancestry, and perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents versed in Welsh genealogy can assist 
me. Possibly, ‘‘ Lachard” may be meant for 
“ Lacharne,” an ancient family, I believe, in South 
Wales. Y. S. M. 


Matpas Suot. —I-have just seen in a country 
paper a local proverb—“ Like Malpas shot, hig- 
gledy-piggledy.” It is not in Rae—at least not 
in my edition, 1768. When did the people of 
this remote Cheshire place distinguish themselves 
by bad shooting ? S. B. 

“Regent's Park. 


Tue Nvptiat Knot.—A gentleman sent a lady 
a knife with a copy of verses, of which the fol- 
lowing lines are the beginning : — 


“ A knife, dear girl, cuts love, they say ; 
Mere modish love, perhaps it may. 
But that which cuts our love in two, 
Will have much tougher work to do.” 


Where is a copy of these verses to be found ? * 
C. 8S. 

Nursery Dratocvr. —I and my brother recol- 
lect the following dialogue, which was taught to 
us by our nurse. It was in the form of a dramatic 
performance, and I am curious to ascertain if it is 
not a fragment from some old play : — 

“ He. Madame, to you I humbly bow and bend. 

“ She. Sir, I take you not to be | my friend. 

“ He. Why, Madam, why, did I ever thee offend ? 

“ She. Yes, you saucy coxcomb. 

“ He. Coxcomb, Madam, I defy that name! 
That name deserves a stab from whence it came. 

“ She. A stab from you, it is the very least I fear. 

“ He. Between the hours of five and ten 
I'll meet you with te n thousand men, 


[* These ‘es, with a different meiien, were inquired 
after in “ N. & Q,,” 34 §. xi. 175,—Epb.] ; 


by | 


| “ She. Between the hours of ten and five 
I'll meet you if I’m a man alive. 
Stop, stop, sir, don’t you want a wife, beautiful and young, 
French, English, and Italian tongue ? 
“ He. One tongue’s enough for a woman, and too much 


too; 
Before I'd be troubled with a wife like you 
I'd plunge my sword into my wretched breast. 
[ Stabs himself. 
Enter A Doctor. 

“ She. Doctor! doctor! can’t you tell 
What will make a dead man we 

“ Doctor. He is not dead, but in a trance : 
| Let him get up and have a dance.” 


[ They all dance, 

It is a mere tissue of absurdity, but —— 

our nurse heard or learnt the dialogue, for si 
was not a woman of inventive faculties. 


F, Harrison. 
Brook Street. 


“Tne PropHectes oF PerogRvutyo.’’—What 
is the meaning of the Spanish idiom—“ The pro- 
— of Perogrullo,” and of the French as C 

elieve corresponding to it), “Les vérités de XW 
de la Palaisse”? And when and how did they 
originate ? R.C. L. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED : — 
“ May’s red lips are breathed apart 
By the music of her heart,” &c. 
MAKROCHEIR, 
“ Whose praise is censure, and whose censure’s praise.” 
A. V.P. 
“A pebble in the parent stream 
Has turned the course of many a river ; 
A dew-drop on the infant plant 
Has warped the mighty oak for ever.” 
C 


E. L. 


Where does this couplet occur ? 
“ These are thy wondrous works, First Source of Good, 
How dimly seen, how faintly understood !” 


The idea, I am aware, is Milton’s (book v. Para- 
dise Lost). W. D. L. 


Who is the author of the following line ? 
“ Ye choirs of angels, sing me to my rest.” 
IGNARUS. 
“ How few think of the thinking few ; 
How many never think who think they do.” 


Aw Ex M.A. 


REGIMENTAL BapeEs.— When were these badges 
| first used in the English army? And what is the 
| reason, if any, that “Quebec” is not inscribed 
upon the colours of the regiments that were en- 
gaged in that battle ? * W. 
“ Grrr.or Toneves.”—Thirty years ago I had 
a work on the Gift of Tongues as spoken of in the 
New Testament. It was anonymous; a thin 8vo, 
about 150 or 180 pages ; date about 1770 or 1780, 


; N.& Q” 





‘ef For articles on on regimental badges consult - 
| 3rd S. vii. 4, 168, 251, 363.—Ep. ] 
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brevier type, spaced; bluish paper, then much in 
use: an original and very curious work. I lent 
it to a clerical friend, and never saw it since. An 
impression is on my mind that I once heard it 
spoken of as by Byrom, the author of a well- 
known shorthand system, or one of that name. 
A. V. B 
Trie.—A narrow footpath is called a “trig 
in Huntingdonshire. Why? ‘ Pad” for a narrow 
yath is also used. A path from Stilton to Wash- 
ingley Hall used to be called “the Washerwomen’s 
Pad.” CurHBERT BEDE. 


” 


Auerics With Answers. 


Gry, A Sprrrr.— When did gin first come into 
use, and when was the spirit first called gin? 
Lord Hervey, describing the state of England in 
1736, says: — 

“The drunkenness of the common people was so uni- 
versal by the retailing a liquor called gin, with which 
they could get drunk for a groat, that the whole town 
of London, and many towns in the country, swarmed 
with drunken people of both sexes from morning to night, 
and were more like a scene of a Bacchanal than the re- 
sidence of a civil society.” 

Fenning’s Dictionary, published about 1761, tells 
us that gin was “a distilled liquor drawn from 
juniper berries, Xc., contracted from Geneva.” 
Johnson, writing about the same period, gives a 
similar explanation, and quotes Pope for the use 
of the word gin : — 

“ This calls the church to deprecate our sin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin.” 
Epwarp J. Woop. 

[Gin was formerly called Geneva, and was known by 
the latter name in 1623, when Massinger wrote his tra- 
gedy The Duke of Milan. In Act I. Se. 1, he thus plays 
upon the word, Geneva print suggesting both the habit of 
spirit-drinking and puritanic teaching : — 

“ Bid him sleep : 

’Tis a sign he has ta’en his liquor ; and if you meet 

An officer preaching of sobriety, 

Unless he read it in Genera print, 

Lay him by the heels,” 

The corrupted word gin had become common when 
Pope wrote The Dunciad in 1728, for in his Third Book 
we read — 

“ Thee shall each ale-house, thee each gill-house mourn, 

And answeritig gin shops sourer sighs return.” 

The word no doubt was in great request at the time 
when Tom Durfey and Ned Ward penned their delectable 
productions. Sir Joseph Jekyl’s bill prohibiting the sale 
of this popular liquor occasioned so much excitement, 
that the discontent of the populace began to show itself ina 
riotous shape, and which continued unabated from the time 
the “Gin Act ” came into operation, Sept. 29, 1736, until the 
close of the year 1738, This agitation gave rise to many 
a ballad and broadside, such as “The Fall of Bob ; or, 


the Oracle of Gin, a tragedy ” ; and “ Desolation ; or, the 
| Fall of Gin, a poem.” A caricature was announced in 
The Craftsman of July 17, 1736, entitled “The Funeral 
| of Madame Geneva, who died Sept. 29, 1736.” The signs 
| of the liquor-shops were everywhere put in mourning; 
and some of the dealers made a parade of mock cere- 
monies for “Madame Geneva’s lying in state,” which 
being the occasion of riotous mobs, the magistrates were 
compelled to commit the chief mourners to prison. } 


Sir Jonny Cass’s Cuarrry.—I observed a notice 
of this charity in a recent number of 7'he Standard, 
but can find no account of it in such books on the 
London Charities as I have been able to come 
across. I shall be glad to know who Sir John 
Cass was. F. M.S. 

[Sir John Cass, Knight and Alderman of London, on 
the 9th of May, 1709, devised certain estates for the sup- 
port of a school in the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
but in part revoked the will by another, dated 5th July, 
1718. The last, however, was incompletely executed, 
and the former was effective, as a devise of real property. 
The will of May 6, 1709, entitles the school to thé rents 
of several properties, situate at Tilbury, Hackney, and 
Bromley. At that time the income of the real estate 
amounted to 5407. In 1819 the annual produce of the 
landed property was valued at 1,133/. 16s. 10d. Various 
donations and bequests have been added to the very sub- 
stantial nest-egg of Sir John Cass, and the balances have 
been frequently invested in Government securities, thus 
increasing, from time to time, the resources of the founda- 
tion. The records of the school show that in 1818 the 
total income had increased to 1,539/. 16s. 10d.; and in 
1815 the total disbursements were 1,173/. 17s. 9d. The 
total disbursements for the three years 1815, ’16, ’17, 
were 3,406/. 16s., giving a yearly average expenditure on 
ninety children of 12/, 12s, 4d. each. In the year 1865 
the rents of the estate had risen to something like 4,450, 
while the children educated had only increased from 90 
to 110. Originally the master’s salary was only 401 a 
year; in 1805 it was raised to 60/., and has since then 
been augmented from time to time, One of the funda- 
mental rules of the school is, that the children are not 
admitted after they have attained to fourteen years of 
age, nor are they expected to remain after that, except 
by special favour, and they are no longer clothed, Ac- 
cording to the constitution of the charity, the children of 
necessitous freemen have the preference of admission. 
The education is liberal, and special care is taken to fit 
the children for industrial life, and on leaving they are 
assisted—the girls especially—in obtaining situations. 
Still, after all the expenses of educating, clothing, and 
feeding the children, and the payment of the saiaries of 
solicitors, registrars, and surveyors, there is, we have 
every reason to believe, a surplus of about 3,000/. } 


Gurpon.— One of my family was appointed 
Guidon of the 2nd troop of Horse-Guards, in 
1714-15, when the regiment was under the com- 
mand of his uncle, the first Earl of Deloraine. I 
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should like to be informed to what rank in the 
army that of Guidon now corresponds, and what 
were the duties, pay, &c. of such an officer ? 

G. F. D. 

[The following extract from Sir Sibbald Scott’s British 
Army, vol. ii. p. 11, will furnish the necessary informa- 
tion : — 

“ Guidon,— Every standard and quydhomme’ (whence 
obviously the etymology), ‘ to have in the chief the cross 
of St. George.’ (Harl. MS. 2,258.) From Markham we 
learn that the guidon gave the name, as the bearing of 
the cornets did, to subalterns of dragoons in the seven- 
teenth century, the former being next in rank under the 
latter. 

“The Guidon of the Dragons shall be armed like a 
private gentleman of harqobussiers. And here it is to be 
noted, that the difference betwixt the Cornet and the 
Guidon is much : for the Guidon is the first colours that 
any Commander of horse can let flie in the field. This 
Guidon is of dammaske fringed, and may be charged 
either with the crest of him that is the owner thereof, or 
with dther devise at his pleasure. It is in propor- 
tion three foote at the least deepe in the top next the 
staffe, and upon the staffe, and so extendeth downe nar- 
rower and narrower to the bottome, where the ende is 
sharpe, but with a slit divided into two peaks a foote 
deepe : the whole Guidon is sixe foote longe, and shulde 
be carried upon a lance staffe. If the Captaine shall do 
a good daies service, or produce from his vertue some- 
thing worthy advancement, so that he is called to a 
better command, as to lead Harqobussieres or Cuirassieres, 
then the General or Officer-in-chiefe shall with a knife 
cut away the two peaks, and then it is made a Cornet, 
which is longer one way than another; if he doe anything 
worthily, whereby he is made by the King or Supreame, 
either a Bannaret or a Baron, then shall his Coronet be 
made just square, in forme of a Banner, which none may 
carry in the field on horseback under those degrees.” 
(Souldiers’ Accidence, 1643, p. 40.) Guidons for dra- 
goons are named in the Royal Warrant of 1859: “The 
Guidons of regiments of dragoons to be of crimson silk, 
the lance to be nine feet long, the flag to be three feet 


_ 


five inches to the end of the slit of the swallow tail.” *] 


Picot D1amonp.—I am desirous of ascertaining 
in whose possession the Pigot diamond now is. 
It was disposed of under an Act of Parliament in 
the year 1800, by way of lottery, in two-guinea 
shares. This diamond was the property ‘of Sir 
George Pigot, Bart., sometime Governor of Madras, 
and afterwards created a peer. He died in 1783, 
when he bequeathed it to his brothers, Sir Robert 
(his successor in the baronetcy) and 
Hugh Pigot, and his sister Margaret Fisher. 
the death of the former it was solely vested in 
General Sir George Pigot (the third baronet), 
Frances, relict of Admiral Hugh Pigot, and the 
said Margaret F isher. Now, as the diamond was 


a Queen’ 8 Re; gulations of 1859. 





Admiral | 
On | 





valued at 30,0007. by skilful lapidaries, and judged 
to be but little inferior in weight, water, and bril- 
liancy to any known diamond in Europe, | should 
fancy some record of where it is to be found, 
although I have not been successful in finding 
any ; and where could I better apply than to the 
columns of your journal ? 
Tue Eprtror or “ Desrertt.” 

[ Mr. Harry Emanuel, in his recent work, Diamonds 
and Precious Stones, Lond. 1867, informs us that “late in 
the last century the Pigot diamond was sold by lottery 
for the sum of 30,0002; and it was subsequently bought 
by Rundell and Bridge for 6000. The weight is 824 
carats. It was afterwards sold to the Pasha of Egypt 
for 30,0007. The present possessor is not known.” Vide 
“N, & Q.” 2n4 §, iii. 71.) 


Srr Rosert Mvurray.—I shall be much obliged 
by correspondents of “N. & Q.” giving me refer- 
ences to sources of information concerning the 
Sir Robert Murray who was “ Secretary of State 
for Scotland.” He was the friend and fellow- 
student in alchemy of Eugenius Philalethes—i. e, 
Thomas Vaughan, twin-brother of Henry Vaughan 
the Silurist; and, I think, must be the same 
Murray who is named by Sir John Suckling in 
his Session of the Poets. I am desirous to find 
out who now represents Sir Robert Murray. His 
papers ought to contain valuable correspondence. 

A. B, GrosaRt. 

15, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn, 

Lancashire. 

[Sir Robert Murray was a statesman and natural phi- 
losopher, temp. Charles I. and II., one of the founders 
and first president of the Royal Society of London, 
and made a Privy Councillor for Scotland after the 
Restoration. According to Bishop Burnet, “he was the 
wisest and worthiest man of the age.” He was in high 
favour with King Charles II., by whom he was employed 
in his chemical processes, and was, indeed, the conductor 
of his laboratory. Pepys, in his Diary, Feb. 16, 1666-7, 
thus writes, “To my Lord Brouncker’s, and there was 
Sir Robert Murray, a most excellent man of reason and 
learning, and understands the doctrine of musique, and 
every thing else I could discourse of, very finely.” Sir 
Robert Murray, who had married a sister of Lord Bal- 
carres, died suddenly at his house in the garden of White- 
hall, Jnly 4, 1673, and was interred at the king’s expense in 
Westminster Abbey. Many of his papers on scientific 
subjects are inserted in the earlier volumes of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. An excellent biographical account 
of him will be found in Chambers’s Biog. Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen, ed. 1856, iv.79-81 ; and in Anderson's 
Scottish Nation, ed. 1863, iii. 226.] 


PortaR Parish, MippiEsex. —I should feel 
greatly obliged to any readers of “N. & Q.” who 
will put me in the way of finding any historical 
account of, or information regarding, the early 
history of this parish, which, prior to 1817, was 
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a hamlet of the parish of Stepney. I am also 
articularly anxious to obtain any information, | 
Louever slight it may be, of the history of the 
almshouses and chapel at Poplar which formerly 
belonged to the East India Company. The alms- 
houses were built in 1627, rebuilt in 1803, sold 
to the Poplar Board of Works in 1866, and pulled 
down in 1867. The chapel was —— uild- 
ing in 1654, and transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1866. Are there any pictures 
of these buildings in existence? I fancy I have 
seen somewhere Wood's Account of Poplar. M. 

[Oar correspondent will be able to compile a tolerably 
good account of Poplar after consulting the following 
works and their reference to other sources relating to it: | 
Seymour's Survey of London, 1735, p. 838, &c. ; Lysons’s 
Environs of London, iii, 424, 462-467; B. H. Cowper's 
History of Millwall, 1853, pp. 105, 109, 116 ; Gent. Mag. | 
ixxv, 140, 1220; and “N. & Q.” 284 §, ii. 231. See also 
Samuel Hoole’s Sermon preached at the Opening of' the 
Chapel at Poplar. Lond. 1804, 8vo.] 


Customary Weavers. — This was the name 
iven to the hand-weavers of linen throughout 
Jumfriesshire, and possibly in other parts of Scot- 
land, during last century. The race is now ex- 
tinct in Dumfriesshire, and I believe elsewhere in 
Scotland. Can any of your correspondents explain 

how they got the name of “customary ” ? 

C. T. RamaceE. 

[it is a mistake to suppose that the term customary 
was confined to handloom-weavers of linen, as it applied 
equally to those of wool. Its root is the word cost, de- 
noting wages payable in kind as distinguished from those 
paid in money. In olden times the gude wife and her 
maidens spent the winter evenings in spinning either lint 
on the wee or wool on the muckle wheel. In the spring the 
yarn produced by their labours was sent to the weaver to 
be manufactured into cloth; he returned so many yards 
according to the quantity he received of the yarn; the 
balance he retained as his remuneration, which formed 
his cost. 

The multure of the miller is another instance of a similar 
payment in kind, and is sometimes called the custom of 
the mill. } 

Cattsocus.—What is the derivation of this 
word? In the History of the Island of Newfound- 
land by the Rev. Lewis Amadeus Anspach, Lon- 
don, 1819, p. 466, I find he notices the word Ca- 
libogus thus : — 

“Some people of a peculiar taste use that beer, spruce, 
with spirits, instead of water, a mixture which is then 
called Calibogus, and confined to a few amateurs.” 

From what language is it derived ? Is it Scotch 
or Irish ? ), 

[According to Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms, | 
edit. 1848, Bogus is a liquor made of rum and molasses, | 
and Culibogus of rum and spruce-beer, an American beve- 
rage. The latter word occurs in Grose’s Classical Dic- | 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue, edit. 1823. } 


charged with three horse-shoes, 


Tuomas Worstey.—There was a Thomas Wors- 
ley, Esq., appointed equerry to King George IL. 
in the year 1743. Can you or any of your readers 


| tell me to what branch of the Worsleys he be- 


longed, or anything about him ? W.S. 

[ Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann on December 5, 
1760, speaking of alterations making in the Royal House- 
hold, says:—“ Worsley is made Surveyor of the Board 
of Works: he was the King’s equerry, and passes for 
having a taste for architecture, of which I told you the 
King was fond.” And to this Walpole adds the follow- 
ing note: — “Thomas Worsley, Esq., of Hovingham, iz 
Yorkshire.” ] 


Replies. 


FERARA BLADES. 
(4* S. ii. 363; iii, 39, 149.) 

I am convinced that S., although unconsciously, 
has given us the clue to the solution of this vexed 
question, viz. that it is a patronymic derived not 
from locality, but from trade, in the same way as 
Baker, Glover, Mason, Wright, or, to keep more 
closely to the subject, Cutler, Smith, Marshall, 
and the Highland Gow. In fact, the well-known 
Neil Gow might have been called “The Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith.” 

I should suggest that the passage in Cigogna’s 
Trattato Militare, ““ Andrea dei Ferari,’’ should be 
translated, not as “ Andrew of the Feraras, ¢. e. one 
of the family of Ferara,’”’ but as one of the guild 
of smiths, armourers, &c., which appears in the 
records of the Scotch burghs under the title of 
“Hammermen.” Maitland, in his History of 
Edinburgh (p. 299), states that the corporation of 
Hammermen, in the year 1483, “consisted of the 
arts of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, lorimers, saddlers, 
cutlers, and bucklers or armourers.” 

Of course, members of such an important and 
lucrative craft as that of armourer not unfre- 
quently passed from the burgher into the knightly 
classes, and of this we have proof. 

Nisbet, in his System of Heraldry (vol. i. p. 20), 
states that the arms —- 

“ of the Ferriers, Earls of Derby, and their descendants 
Lords Ferriers of Chartley in England, who carried 
vaire, or, and gules, were blazoned by Jacobus Willhel- 
mus Im-hoff, in his treatise, Blazonia Regum Pariumque 
Magne Britannia: ‘ Ferrarii comites Derbie et Barones 


| de Chartley, scutum quo utebantur petasis aureis et 


*” 


rubeis variegatum est. 


Was this blazon not intended to represent the 
yellow and red flames of the forge ? 

The following passage occurs in the same 
volume, p. 439: — 

“There was a family of Ferriers which lived in Tra- 
nent in the reign of Alexander II., whose seal of arms I 
have seen appended to an alienation of some lands in 
Tranent to the family of Seton, on which was a shield 
The Ferriers were s 
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considerable family in England, and carried the same 
figures.” 

Anderson, in his Scottish Nation, sub voce “ Fer- 
rier,” remarks : — 
“ A surname evidently derived from farrier, and adds: 
“The English surnames of Ferrars, Ferrers, Ferris, Fer- 
rey, Fearon, Farren, Farrant, have the same derivation.” 


We must not overlook the fact that, at the 
time to which we must ascribe the greater part 
of the Andrea Ferrara blades, there was not only 
an unbridled license in the mode of spelling pro- 
per names, but a strange fashion of Latinising 
them, often in a mode that would have made 
Cicero’s hair stand on end. But in this respect 
I am afraid we cannot throw stones at our ances- 
tors, when The Times daily advertises the virtues 
of an “ Auricomus Fluid” ! 

I foresee that an exception may be taken to my 
resent views, on the ground that the names on the 
lades generally end with an a, but this can easily 

be met by taking the matter a step further back. 


” 


Ferraria is a forge or smithy. The name would | 


then be Andrea Ferrari, or Andrea de Ferraria, 
“ Andrew of the Forge.” 
Grorce VERE IRvING. 


FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 
(3* S. viii. 109.) 

Happening to take’ up a volume of German 
poetry, containing some extracts from Riickert, I 
was so struck with the solemn dignity and beauty 
of his lines on “ Klopstock’s Grave,” that I at- 
tempted a translation of them, which I now send 
in the hope that they may please your querist 
AULI08, as well as others who look into “N. & Q.” 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

KLOPSTOCK’S GRAVE. 
From the German of Friedrich Riickert. 
“ At Ottensee, by lime-trees 
O’ershadow’d, on the grass, 
A grave may be discover’d 
By mourners as they pass. 
“ There, in that shade of sorrow, 
Insculptur’d on the stone, 
Consoling words are graven, 
Telling of him that’s gone. 
“ Reposing with his partner 
And son together, there 
A | lies who conquer’d 
he grave from wan despair. 
“ It is the pious poet 
Who sang the Saviour’s power, 
Who won for His disciples 
In death the victor’s dower, 


“ Tt is the self-same poet 
Who sang of Hermann’s fight, 
Before that dire oppression 
Had broke his country’s might. 








“ As vap'ry clouds of darkness 
Subjection wrapt us round; 
But freedom’s breath so gently 
Swell’d from the hallow’d ground. 
“Tt seem’d as here the pinions 
Of freedom waved again ; 
Here, from thy grave, O Klopstock, 
Resounds a joyous strain. 
“ And when some musing stranger 
The graves around surveys, 
His last look at his parting 
Above thy grave delays. 
“ If sadness should depress thee, 
And grief thy bosom swell, 
Of peace and reconcilement 
This grave is here to tell. 
“ The exile’s tears of sorrow, 
The warrior’s murky tomb, 
All vanish as thou readest 
Beneath the lime-tree’s fragrance 
The words that chase the gloom. 
“ The words in golden letters, 
The poet’s words, shine clear — 
* The seed by God’s hand scatter’d, 
At harvest will appear.’” 


LOBBY. 
(4 §. ii. 579; iii. 47, 136.) 

The present voting lobbies of the House of 
Commons can afford no assistance in the matter, 
as their arrangement only dates from 1836, and 
the two voting rooms only retain the name of 
lobbies in a secondary and traditional sense, as it 
is no longer applicable to them in its primary 
one. Formerly the one party remained in the 
house while the other withdrew into the lobby. 
See May’s Law and Practice of Parliament, p. 273. 
A remnant of the old custom is still, or at least 
was till lately, retained in the House of Com- 
mons. On the division bell being rung, all strangers 
have to withdraw from the lobby of the house 
and retire to the passage or corridor leading to 
the central hall, which clearly shows that a lobby 
cannot strictly be styled a passage, although the 
French may be right in translating the word into 
chambre de passage, i. e. a room through which 
access is obtained to a more important one. On 
referring to the Royal French Dictionary abridged 
by Mr. A. Bowyer, I find not only the expression 
above quoted, but also the following: “ Sorte 
dantechambre ou de gallerie,’ while there is a 
separate article on ‘The Lobby of the House of 
Commons,” which is translated as Le Portique de 
la Chambre des Communes. In another place he 
defines Portique as une place publique, which is 
quite applicable to the lobby of the House of 


| Commons. 


In Italian (see Baretti’s Dictionary), “lobby” 
is translated as un portico, una galleria, the latter 
word being used in the sense of a picture-gallery, 
such as the well-known Loggia of the Vatican. 
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As we derive many of our architectural terms 
from the Italians, I suspect that our lobby is only 
a softened and slightly altered form of loggia. 

At the same time I am not sure that the deri- 
vation of W. P. from Job has not something in its 
favour. In the Lauderdale MSS. now in the 
British Museum, there are a series of letters from 
Sir Robert Moray to that nobleman. Sir Robert 
was at one time the Scotch Secretary attached to 
the Court, and gave an almost daily account to 
Lauderdale of what occurred. The king visited 
Bath, and afterwards the seats of several noble- 
men and gentlemen, on his return journey to 
London. It was an anxious time to Scotch states- 
men, in consequence of the arrangements rendered 
necessary by the proposed marriage of the Duke 
of Monmouth with the heiress of Buccleuch. 
At one of the halting-places, Sir Robert writes to 
his correspondent Lauderdale, then acting as the 
King’s Commissioner to the Scotch Parliament — 

“That the King having retired for supper into his 
private apartments, he went to the Necessary Room, and 
there drew up a statement of the case, which he at a sub- 
sequent period of the evening submitted to the King and 
his English Councillors.” 

Gerorce Vere Irvine, 


PRIMITIVE FONT. 
(4S, ii. 157.) 


My inquiry in “ N. & Q.” respecting the origin 


of a curious circular excavation in a sandstone | 


rock in my native parish of Dunino, Fifeshire, has 
at length awakened the attention of local anti- 
quaries. Ata meeting of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of St. Andrews, held on Jan. 
23, 1869, a discussion on the subject took place, 
which is reported in the Fifeshire Journal news- 
paper in the following terms: — 

“ There was read an account of a tubulated rock surface 
in the valley at Dunino, regarding which no _ plausible 
theory has as yet been presented. Dr, Robert Chambers 
stated in this paper the extreme resemblance of the 
hollow to the giants’ tubs (jette gryder), which he had 
seen some years ago in Norway and Sweden, and which 
the Scandinavian geologists consider as having been 
formed by cascades in the ice-covering of the Glacial 
Period. If it be considered as a jette gryde, or giant’s 
tub, we thus obtain an important addition to the glacial 
phenomena of Scotland, which are provincially seen in 
the forms of the hills, Craigsanquhar, Largo, and Kelly 
Laws, and the scratched surfaces near Kinaldy, and at 
Newark Castle, 

“A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, carried on by Professor Swan, who described the 
giants’ tubs as he saw them along with Dr, Chambers 
in Scandinavia; by Rev. Mr. Birrell, minister of Du- 
nino, who described the locality and the clearing of it 
out, and how his attention had been called to it in an 
article in Notes and Queries of August last, by Dr. Rogers, 
who suggested that this might be an ancient font, but to 
this there were many good objections. Dr. Heddle and 


others also took part, and altogether the discussion was 


one of the most profitable which has been before the 
Society for a long time. The thanks of the meetin 
were awarded to Dr. Chambers and also to Mr. Birrell 
for their communications, and the Dr. was requested to 
allow his paper to be printed, which we understood he 
was not to decline doing.” 


When Dr. Chambers’s paper is printed, and 
comes into my hands, I will trouble you with 
another communication on the subject. Mean- 
while I am prepared to maintain that the font 
or circular excavation is artificial ; that is, hewed 
out of the rock by workmen's tools. I may also 
state what perhaps I omitted to mention before, 
that the rock was formerly known as Bel-craig, 
while the two neighbouring farms are designated 
Bal-kaithly and Bely, anciently Balelie. A portion 
of an ancient circle of stones stood within a few 
yards of the font, which was removed during my 
father’s incumbency. On the top of a consider- 
able eminence near by, known as Dunino Law, 
stood a Danish fort, of which the foundations 
were cleared out in 1815. A quern found among 
the ruins I lately presented to the Trustees of the 
British Museum ; it was given to my father by the 
person who found it. 
CHartes Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


PASSAGES FROM LUTHER. 
(4 S. iii. 59, 137.) 


Allow me to offer a corrected translation of the 
passages cited by your correspondent F.C. H.: — 

1. “ We say, therefore, that real holy Christians cannot 
but be good strong (i. e. great) sinners, and those (never- 
theless) remain saints,” 

2. “Thus you see how rich a Christian or baptised 
man is, who, even if he will, can never lose his salvation, 
through sins, be they as great as they will, unless it be 
that he will not believe. For no sins can damn him 
except unbelief alone.” 

3. “Christ is the forgiveness of downright sins, such as 
the murder of parents, open blasphemy, contempt of God, 
adultery, &c, : those are real (i. e. serious, weighty) sins.” 

The first two passages are evidently such as, 
taken apart from the context and with the slight 
alterations made by F. C. H., may be made to 
imply a meaning totally different from that of the 
writer. The German word also means thus or 
therefore, and never also as translated by F. C. H. 
The word “ miissen”’ means must in the sense of 
cannot help being, whereas the English word must 
may be understood ought to be, which gives a dif- 
ferent sense to the passage. 

The meaning of the third passage is totally per- 
verted by translating “rechtschaffener,” rechten, 
by the word righteous. The same word rechten 


occurs also in the first passage, and here F. C. H. 
has given it its true meaning—real. 
Atheneum Club. 


R. C. N. 
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I must protest against Luther being made to 
talk nonsense by calling murder and the like 
righteous sins, as in the translation of the last 
extract cited by F. C. H. Would F. C. H. trans- 
late “Ein rechter Narr,’ a righteous fool? or 
‘* Ein rechtschaffener Soldat,” a righteous soldier ? 
or “rechtschaffen kalt,” righteously cold? The 
dictionaries donot; they give “an arrant fool,” “an 
accomplished soldier,” “ ATRox frigus,” as the pro- 
per interpretations, the last being from Wachter’s 
Glossarium Germanicum, which describes the two 
uses of the word “rechtschaffen,” one as righteous, 
the other as what we should call colloquially down- 
right or thoroughgoing, or even atrocious, as has 
been shown. -Which of the two senses Luther 
was likely to have meant when using the word 
in speaking of deadly sins must be left to your 

ers — 
“ Each man his taste and his opinion” — 


to decide. 
Perhaps some may be inclined now to think 


F. C. H.’s interpretation “ rechtschaffen unrecht,” | 


but then this may be variously rendered as righte- 
ously unrighteous or awfully unjust. 
Idare not sign my name, lest I should be called 
(for meddling with such subjects) 
EINE RECHTE NARRIN. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. 
(4" S, ii, 343, 513; iii. 38, 71, 154.) 


Any person who has visited a house where the 
rtraits of many generations of a family have 


n preserved must have been struck with the | 
manner in which some peculiar and marked fea- | 


ture reappears at, perhaps, long intervals of time ; 
and if i 

the living members of the family, he will detect 
likenesses in expression—the reflex of the mind— 
which’ would escape the observation of a stranger. 


This would go some way towards proving that | 
mental as well as bodily peculiarities may be in- | 


herited. None of your correspondents has alluded 
to the similarity which frequently exists between 
the voices of relatives, as well in the tone as 
in the manner of speaking, even when the rela- 
tionship is not very close and the parties have 
not been in the habit of meeting often. I know 
two ladies, first cousins, of about the same age, 
who never met until they were both grown up. 
They resemble each other very much in feature, 
and their voices, at least to my ear, are almdst 
indistinguishable. It is not only that the quality 
of voice is similar, but that they have the same 
—_ hurried manner, and a trick of commencing 

eir sentences with an exclamation. It is cer- 
tainly not from their parents, who are well known 
to me, that they derive this peculiarity ; it must 


e have an intimate acquaintance with | 





therefore come from some more remote ancestor, 
Several persons have lately assured me that they 
could not distinguish my voice from that of a 
young relative of mine, a second cousin, who has 
just acquired the manly tone. There is, at least, a 
difference of forty years between us, which makes 
it all the more extraordinary. He is said to ex- 
press himself as I do, and yet he has never been 
much in my society, and his education, both at 
home and at school, has been conducted on very 
different principles. I know a family all the 
members of which have a wonderful memory for 
minute facts, and I have known others in which 
there seemed to be an hereditary propensity to 
intemperance, showing itself even in young chil- 
dren. The resemblance in the handwriting of 
members of the same family is another point 
| which has not been alluded to by any of your 
correspondents. I have before me specimens of 
| the writing of my father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, and the likeness between them is 
unmistakeable. Handwriting even assumes a 
national type; and I have heard it asserted that 
| French boys, taught to write in England, will, 
| nevertheless, exhibit the peculiarities of French 
| penmanship. This is the more extraordinary, as, 
| even in France, the models from which they are 
| taught to copy are framed quite on the English 
style of writing. E. MC, 


Guernsey. 





portant genealogy must be that which is traced 
through continuous maternal descents; for pro- 
| verbially “ partus sequitur ventrem,” and no other 
edigree is physically certain. Pedigrees of this 
Kind are very rare, and would often be an in- 
teresting addition to our knowledge of remarkable 
men ; butin England it is difficult to trace through 
| many generations the umbilical descent even of 
our best families, for a single match with a lady 
without ancestry cuts off the pedigree. Twenty 
generations is the greatest number I have yet 
seen traced, but that number might probably be 
increased by a skilful genealogist, for this pedigree 
| ends with Isabel, wife of Patrick Lord Chaworth, 
and daughter of Wm. Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick; and I should think some of your corre- 
| spondents could supply her maternal descent. As 
| a specimen of this kind of genealogy, I subjoin 
| the umbilical descent of the present ae of 
| Oxford, which will interest many of your readers. 
| The recurrence of the Christian name of Barbara 
| for eight generations in an unbroken series is 
| without precedent in my genealogical experience. 
| The Bishop of Oxford is son of — 

1, Wm. Wilberforce, Esq., M.P., by Barbara, 

daughter of 

~ Isaac Spooner, Esq., by Barbara, daughter 
0 


| Considered in this point of view, the most im- 
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8. Sir Henry Gough, Bart., by Barbara, daugh- | 


| own family where cousins, whose common ancestor 


ter of 

4, Reynolds Calthorpe, Esq., by Barbara, daugh- 
ter of 

5. Henry Viscount Longueville, by Barbara, 
daughter of F 

6. Sir John Talbot, Kt., by Barbara, daughter 
of 

7. Sir Henry Slingsby, Bart., by Barbara, daugh- 
ter of 

8. Thos. Viscount Fauconberg, by Barbara, 
daughter of ; he 

9. Sir Henry Cholmeley, Kt., of Whitby, who 


I know a case in the present generation of my 


| died in 1561, have been reckoned like each other, 
by persons competent to form an opinion, but 


totally unacquainted with the circumstances. 
The family likeness often running through 


| various generations in our domestic portrait -gal- 


married, about 1579, Margaret, daughter of Sir | 


Wm. Babthorpe, Kt. TEWARS. 





I fear you will soon have too much on this | 


curious subject, we all know so many cases in 
point. My great-great-grandmother, a French 


woman, had a peculiar thumb, and the “ French | 


thumb” has reappeared on one or more females 
in every generation since. A sister of mine had 


it. A lady was showing me through a fine por- | 


trait gallery belonging to her mother’s family 
some years since, and I could not but remark the 
extraordinary likeness between a lady in a Lely 
or Kneller costume and herself. She was quite 
aware of it, and told me it was called her picture. 
I know a young man who has a trick of moving 
his head in a way his father did, though his father 
died when he was quite an infant. Hereditary 


likes and dislikes as to food are very common. | 


As far as my experience goes, I have oftener 
heard young people remarked upon as having 
tricks and habits which belonged to their grand- 
parents than their parents. But perhaps natural 
disinheritance, if one may so express it, is almost 
as curious a phenomenon. I mean the great rarity 
of a son’s succeeding to the peculiar tastes and 
talents of his father. Let the father be a naturalist, 
a scientific man, an antiquary, a bibliopolist, a 
man of elegant literature, a warrior, a painter, a 
musician, or whatever else you like,—is it not 
almost a rule that, whatever else his son may be, 
he will at all events have no taste for his father's 
peculiar hobby. Is not a“ collector” almost in- 
variably succeeded by a disperser, or at best by a 
despiser of what his father had so carefully scraped 
together ? y. p. 





In my own family a peculiar long oval face has 
been considered as a natural inheritance. A 
French teacher one day made the remark to a 
relation—“‘I know that you are a Grey by de 
long of de face.” I have observed this peculiarity 
in the family portraits at Dunham Massey, and 
have noted it equally in portraits of the first Earl 
of Stamford and his present representative when 
& boy. VittiaM Grey, 


} 


leries can hardly fail to have been often remarked ; 
and the — 
“Tenth transmitter of a foolish face” 


is a character not unknown to our literature. 
C. W. Bryenam. 


TABLE oF Conrents rn “ THE Truss” (4% S. 
iii. 124.) — Noticing Mr. Smapson’s communica- 
tion on this subject, it occurs to me to remark 
what a great boon it would be to the public if the 
contents were classified. Practically The Times 
consists of several papers, for directly it comes to 
hand, it is cut into segments of four pages each, 
and it seems to me the proprietary would gain by 
making each segment attractive in itself, dispers- 
ing the contents in half or quarter sheets to suit 
ditferent classes of readers. This is a wide ques- 
tion; but public utility is generally found to result 
in private profit; the gain would be that readers 
would know instinctively where to find the special 
matter they seek, A. H. 


The table of contents introduced by The Times 
on Friday, Jan. 20, 1869, to which your corre- 
spondent Mr. W. Sparrow Srpson refers as an 
admirable novelty, is certainly an important im- 
provement and new feature in that journal, but is 
= no means a novelty in the newspaper world. 
For many years past some of the principal papers 
of the United States have been in the habit of 
publishing in each number a similar table of con- 
tents, and immediately preceding the first leader. 
Every reader of The Times will immediately 
recognise the advantages resulting from this table 
of contents, which enables him at a glance to 
know what the paper contains and where to find it; 
and I am satisfied he will be none the less thank- 
ful for its introduction because it is neither new 
nor novel. The managers of The Times, in pro- 
fiting by the example of others, give a very satis- 
factory evidence of their own wisdom. Progress 
is a universal law of our nature and of the times, 
Nothing is stationary ; that which does not ad- 
vance retrogrades, In all its force this truth is 
applicable to newspapers. The leading journal 
professes to reflect the times, and we could have 
no more agreeable illustration of the fact than the 
fidelity with which it has reproduced this new 
feature from “ our American cousins.” 

J. L. Peyton. 

Guernsey, 
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Cuares Ferst (4% S. ii, 466.) —This poet 


wrote several pieces that may be found in Arlis’s 
Pocket Magazine, and in various “ Beauties ” and 
“¢ Selections.” I remember an exquisite little 
poem on the death of his father, commencing — 
“Tis the last faint smile of the setting sun.” 

I think it is inserted in the Common-place Book 
of British Poetry, published many years ago in 
Edinburgh. Feist was put into the Modern Dun- 
ciad by its author, the late George Daniel. Why, 
it would be difficult to discover. Feist may have 
been a schoolmaster, as asserted; but I have al- 
ways understood that he was a barrister’s or 
lawyer's clerk. However, whatever was his call- 
ing, he was certainly a true poet and a man of 
genius, and I should rejoice to see his effusions 
collected and published, with a biographical no- 
tice, if he be dead. Ss. 8. 


Tae Hovse or Srvarr anp Davin Rizzo 
(4 §, iii. 122.)\—Will J. W. H. look again at 
Darnley’s pedigree, and see whether he was so 
entirely “ without taint of southern blood”? And 
if he were, was the queen ? 

I presume I shall not be the only reader of 
“N. & Q.” who is startled by the news that King 
James I, was “ small, swarthy, and of a disagree- 
able figure.” -Alongside with this description 
let us put a few others : — 

“ He was of the middle height, inclining to corpulency ; 
his forehead high, his beard scanty, his eyes large and 
languid.” (Bailey’s Dictionary.) 


| imprint of 1815 was the original one. 





[4 §. LIL. Fes. 27, °69, 


stated to him to be yet criminal, was likely to 

become so, were its progress not effectively ter- 

minated by the death of the offender. G 
Edinburgh. 


“Tar OLrp WoMAN AND HER THREE Sons” 
(4* §S., iii. 50.)—In my Ancient Poems, Se. of the 
Peasantry (Bell's series), p. 250, in a note, will be 
found the first verse of the above. It was com- 
municated to me by a well-known literary lady, 
who said it was a very old nursery rhyme, that 
had been handed down traditionally. On ex- 
amining it with Mr. Bares’s copy, I find that 
the only variation is in the third line of my copy, 
where the word “and ” is left out before “ James,” 
I should like to ascertain whether the entire song, 
as given by Mr. Bares, is old, or whether the 
elongation may not be the work of some modern 
hand. Mr. Bares adds to the title, “ a nursery 
song of half a century ago”; but such an age, 
apparently, only rests on the supposition that the 
The pro- 
perty of the “famous old woman” somewhat 
resembles that of Cadet Rousselle in Chansons 
nationales et populaires de France, p. 53, Gonet, 
Paris, 1850. Thus Cadet Rousselle has three 
boys, three caps (or rather hats), three cats, three 
pennies, &c. &c. The humour of the English 
song is quite equal to that of the French one; 


| and so far from considering Mr. Bartes’s commu- 


nication trifling, I think he has done good service 


| to popular literature in rescuing from oblivion 


“ He was of miidle stature, more corpulent through his | 


clothes than in his body, yet fat enough . . 
were very weak.” 


. » his legs 


well-compacted body, of an auburn hair, of a full and 
pleasing visage.” (Baker.) 

The “southern type” came into the house of 
Stuart with Henrietta Maria; but J. W. H. does 
not, I hope, expect every one to take the same 
view of it that he does, HERMENTRUDE, 


I remember having read—but my memory does 
not serve me to say where—that when King 
James, after the slaughter of the Earl of Gowrie 
and his brother, came from their house to the 
street in Perth, he was loudly assailed by the 
mob with the epithet, “ Go, thou Davy’s bastard!” 
This shows that the supposition at which your 
correspondent hints was of early formation, and is 
an addition not unimportant to the evidence of 
the truth of the conjecture, 

Is there not a farther confirmation in the very 
fact of the murder? Had there been no ground 
of accusation but Rizzio’s undue familiarity with 
the queen, that extreme retaliation would seem 
most unsuitable, even allowing for the rude man- 
ners of the age. True, Darnley was participant 
in the outrage, but he was by all accounts a man 
of little strength of mind, and may have been 
easily persuaded that the intimacy, though not 


“The Old Woman and her Three Sons,” of whose 
pedigree I shall be glad to have further informa- 


. ; | tion. y observe that the common stall edi- 
“ He was of stature somewhat higher than ordinary, of a | tion I may observe thé he ¢ —s 


tions of Cadet Rousselle are illustrated by coloured 

engravings after the same fashion as J. Harris’s 

edition of “The Old Woman” described by Mr, 

WitiraM Bates. James Henry Drxoy. 
Lausanne. 


Iup (4" S. iii. 81.) — Although this note will 
not answer the question asked by your querist 
and referred to above, the instances now cited 
may be of sufficient interest to justify their inser- 
tion. The first four examples I discovered by the 
help of the index to the Parker Society’s publica- 
tions; the last, which does not find a place in the 
index, I met with a few days since in my own 
reading : — 

1, “ Evermore shall he be called a servant of the Lord, 
an apostle or witness.of God, a lamb of Christ's fold, a 
sheep of His pasture, a branch of His vine, a member of 
His Church, an imp of His Kingdom, a citizen of heaven, 
and an inheritor of everlasting life.”— Bishop Bale, Jmage 
of both Churches, p. 292. 

2. “ The sudden taking away of those most goodly and 
virtuous young imps, the Duke of Suffolk and his brother, 
by the sweating sickness, was it not also a manifest token 
of God’s heavy displeasure toward us? ”"—Thomas Becon, 
A Comfortable Epistle to the Afflicted People of God. 
2. Becon, p. 205. 

3. “ The first imps of their faith, and scholars of the 





4atho 
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Apostles, were holy men.” —Fulke’s Cunfutation of 
Stapleton and Martiail, 2. Fulke, p. 18. ’ 

4, “ And yet not so staying, a little off saw the funeral 
place of that most virtuous imp your most noble brother 
of famous memory King Edward the 6", and your sister 
Queen Mary.”—Mr. Noel’s Sermon at the Parliamt before 
the Queens Matic, 1563. Nowell’s Catechism, Appendix, 

. 229. . 

5, “Of this kindred came that goodly imp, Thomas 
Becket.” — Bishop Pilkington, The Burning of Paul's, 
p. 606. 

No doubt many like examples might be dis- 
covered in the series of volumes from which these 
five instances are taken ; but it would probably be 
difficult to find more varied applications of the 
word in this its ancient sense. 

W. Sparrow Smpson. 


PennEALE Literary Press (4 §, iii. 106.)— 
The following extract from the November number 
of One and All, a magazine printed at Penzance, 
will furnish in part the information required by 
ONALED : — 

“Mr. Simcoe was an amateur printer, and during the 
years 1832 and 1840 published nine volumes of a religious 
periodical entitled Light Srom the West; or, the Cornish 
Parochial Visitor. His colophon was, ‘ Printed at the 
Penheale Press.’ In addition to this work he published 
in 1832 a quarto edition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians with illustrative text, and in 1835 a brief history | 
of William W. converted by means of a Hymn.” 

P. W. TREPOLPEN. 

In reply to OnaLED for a “ complete list” of | 
the works printed at the Penheale press and the 
other works of the late Rev. Henry Addington 
Simcoe, I beg leave to inform him that he can 
obtain the desired information by applying to 
Samuel P. Simcoe, Esq., Penheale Manor, Laun- 
ceston, Cornwall. S. P. S. 


“Srorres or Orp Danrer” (4" §. iii. 60.) — 
The writer of this delightful book for young | 
ersons was William Godwin, the author of Caleb | 
Villiams, This I state on the authority of the 
= of the fourteenth edition, Messrs. George 
Routledge and Sons. Ido not wonder at C.G.S.’s 
anxiety to know the author’s name, as the brief 
reface—with its selection from Charles Lamb— 
is sufficient of itself to whet the curiosity of any 
one possessing a literary taste. The book, though | 
full of incidents, is written in pure and chaste 
language, and presents such a marked contrast to 
many of the spasmodic efforts put forth in these 
later days, that one feels glad to see a reissue of it 
in its present neat form. I know no reason why 
William Godwin’s name should not appear on the 
title-page of all future editions. 


Srpyvey Grr. 
Jouxson’s Butt (4* S. iii, 103.) —Is not Mr. 
TreNcu's objection somewhat hypercritical? A | 
man who receives a bribe sells his good name, if 
discovered, or his peace of mind, neither of which 
the person bribing acquires (¢. e. purchases) to him- 


| much in the retail-market style. 


self. Take the following legal case: —A grant of 
a salaried office is made to A and his heirs so long 
as they are tenants of the manor of B. Parliament 
abolishes the office when the heirs of A die out or 
cease to be tenants of the aforesaid manor. A 
railway company buy the manor. In considering 
the amount of the purchase-money an important 
element of the price would be the salary annexed 
to the oftice, which office the railway company 
would not purchase, and would be extinguished 
by the sale of the lands to them. The heirs of A 
would sell the office in receiving for the land more 
than the land, per se, was worth, and they could 
not buy the office again, as it would be extinguished 
by the sale of the land, by which sale they would 
cease to be tenants of the manor. 
Jonny Wixrys, B.C.L. 


I wish I could, by a gigantic effort, make a 
thousand such. Both Mr. Edgeworth and Mr. 
Trencu take the lines in too material a sense—too 
If a man sells 
you a peck of potatoes you buy a peck of potatoes. 
But if a man sells you his vote or evidence, he 
sells you his honour, or probity, or honesty, 
but you buy the opposite of these virtues — the 
seller's lack of honour, or probity, or honesty. The 
virtues themselves no gold can buy. So Johnson’s 
“bull” is a very fine one. J.B. L. 


Your correspondent should have referred to the 
original passage, which Edgeworth has not given 
correctly. It stands thus: 

“ But thou, should tempting villany present 

All Marlb’rough hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 
Turn from the glittering bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold could never buy, 
The peaceful slumber,” &c. 


The meaning is sufficiently clear—nor sell for 
gold what it cannot procure. I fear such hyper- 
criticism would have extorted from the Doctor, if 
he had seen it, a repetition of the terms in which 


| he characterised two of his friends who were 


captiously criticising his poetry, “ Prosaic dogs,” 

Perhaps the Latin paraphrase here subjoined 
will be acceptable : — 

“ Emere quam nequeas virtutem, vendere noli, 

Maxima dona Dei non data cum pretio. 
Letitiam cordis non possidet zmulus emptor : 
Non auro humane mentis opes veniunt. 
‘ Divitie non sunt argenti pondus et auri, 
Virtutes veras accipe divitias.’”’ 

The great principle of the present critical 
school seems to be to turn all poetical es 
into prose, except when found in a few licensed 
authors, e. g. Shakspeare and Tennyson. 

MERCATOR. 

AGE oF THE WorzpD (4" §, ii. 156,)—I can now 
answer my own question, as to why Christ’s birth 
is made to have taken place 5199 years after the 
Creation. The reckoning is British, and is very 
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is a copy of the great tablet which was once hung 
up in Old St. Paul's, and which contained the 
curious chronological facts which I here tabulate. 
(Cf. MS. Harl. 565.) 

Destruction of Troy, Anno Mundi 4030. 

Building of New Troy, called London, a.m. 4094, 

Building of Rome, a.m. 4484. 

Christ born, in the 19th year of Cymbeline, a.m. 5199. 
Add to these, that Brutus landed at Totness, in 
Cornwall (it was in Cornwall then) a.m. 4063, 
where he destroyed, amongst other giants, three 
who were named respectively Geomagog, Hastri- 

oldius, and Rascalbundy, as we learn from a MS. 
an the Heralds’ College; the one, namely, which 
contains the original French version of Havelok. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

Porr’s “ Eastern Priests” (4 §. ii. 608.)— 
The book from which Pope derived his illustra- 
tions was most probably Tournefort’s Relation 
d'un Voyage du Levant, fait par ordre du Roy, 
London, 1717; or the English translation of the 
same, which appeared in the following year. 

GroreGe VERE IRvING. 


An account of the Whirling or Dancing Der- 
vishes is to be found in a letter from Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague to the Countess of Bristol. 
{ Works, vol. ii. p, 42, ed. 1837.) UNeEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

CrericaL Kyieuts (3* 8, i. 209.)—In Lyons’s 
Grand Juries of Westmeath, it is stated (p. 305), 
that after the fall of the Earl of Essex in 1600, 
his secretary, the Rev. Thomas Temple, retired to 
Ireland, and having been appointed Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, filled that office for seven- 
teen years, and in 1613 represented the university 
in Parliament. In 1609 he was appointed a Master 
in Chancery, and was knighted in 1622. 

Y. S. M. 


Watter’s Poems (4 S. iii. 1.)—Two editions 
of Waller’s Poems are now before me. In the 
first, which (being the ninth edition, London, 

rinted for Jacob Tonson, 1712, 12mo) I take to 
that mentioned by Mr. Bruce, the lines “ To 
the King” are found on pp. 181-2, and are duly 
entered in the table of contents. In the second 
(published by Mr. Fenton, London, printed for 
. Tonson, 1730, 12mo) the same verses occur on 
. 171, with a note referring them to Charles II., 
t they are omitted from the table of contents. 
W.C.B. 


Sretxa’s Bequest (4 §, i. 419, 491.)—J. H.C. 
will find he is in error by referring to a case, de- 
cided a few years ago, in which the representative 
of the great Lord Clive was plaintiff and Her 
Majesty defendant. The suit arose in conse- 


quence of the abolition of the East India Com- 


curious. In A Chronicle of London, p. 183, there | any. The plaintiff recovered a large sum which 


ad been left for a specific purpose by Lord Clive, 
but which could no longer be carried into effect. 
I read the case in the newspapers of the day, and 
no doubt it has been reported. Y. 8. M. 


Tue Hunery Ass (4" §. iii. 107.)— 
“Intra due cibi distanti e moventi 

D’ un modo, prima si morria di fame, 
Che liber’ uomo I’ un secasse a’ denti. 

Si si starebbe un agno intra due brame 
Di fieri lupi, igualmente temendo ; 
$i si starebbe un cane intra:due dame.” 

Dante, Jl Paradiso, c. iv. ll. 1-6. 

The chronology of Buridan is uncertain. The 
Biographie générale says that he flourished from 
1338 to 1358, and was rector of the University of 
Paris in 1347. Dante died in 121, so he could 
not have taken the thought from Buridan. It is 
nearly as unlikely that a copy of the Commedia 
should have reached Paris, and been read bya 
scholastic who would have looked down upon La 
Lingua volgare as a mere patois. I think that 
both were indebted to some common original. 
Dante has taken his theology from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, of whom I have read nothing except at 
second-hand. Perhaps some one who has studied 
that great theologian will tell us his doctrine of 
the equilibrium, and whether the illustration is to 
be found in it. 

The following note on the passage is from the 
Florence edition, 1830, t. iii. p. 85: — 

“ Leibnizio nella sua Teodicea riconobbe sotto nome di 
ragion sufficiente questo principio, chiamato dai meta- 
fisici Liberta di Equilibero. La comparazione nobili- 
tata da Daate, applicandola ad un uomo, fu riferita ad un 
asino dal celebre Buridano. E da dubitarsi perd se 1’ asino 
di Buridano avrebbe avuto la compiacenza di morir di 
fame per fare onore a questa legge dell’ equilibero,” 

Perhaps the man, the lamb, and the dog were 
as reluctant to die for the honour of the equili- 
brium as the ass. Perhaps the annotator did not 
balance between the trouble of understanding his 
author and the gratification of emitting a — 
pleasantry. H. B. 

U. U. Club. 

Cuckoo Rimes (4 §S. iii. 20, 94.)—May a 
Norman version of cuckoo rhymes venture to 
claim a nook in “N. & Q.”? In this island 
(Guernsey) I have heard old people make use of 
the following, relating to the arrival and departure 
of this welcome visitor : — 

“ En avril 
Le coucou crie, 
S'il est vif.” 

As neither the final “1” in avril nor the “f” 
in vif are sounded, the rhyme is not so imperfect 
to the ear as it appears to the eye. 

* Le coucou 
S’en va en aoiit; 
L’épi d’orge 
Lui pique la gorge.” 
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Children respond to the cuckoo's song with the | 


following words : — 

* Coucou-varou 

Bave partout,” 
alluding to the secretion from an insect known by 
the name of “ cuckoo’s spittle,” which appears 
about the same time as the bird. It is thought 
lucky to shake one’s pockets and run a few steps 
the first time one hears the cuckoo sing. The 
following lines are also repeated by some, and the 
number of times the cuckoo utters his note is 
taken as an answer to the question :— 
“ Coucou, coucou, dis-mé 

Combien d’ans je vivrai.” 

This superstition is very general. See Thorpe’s 
Northern Mythology. 

I have often heard the double note, the cuc- 
koo-koo noticed by Spohr. It seems to be the 
love-song of the male bird, as I have frequently 
observed it when one cuckoo was following 
another on the wing, and it appeared to me to 
proceed from the hindermiost bird of the two. 

The popular notion that the cuckoo clears her 
voice by sucking the eggs of other birds is found 
in the following nursery rhyme, which I learnt 
more than fifty years ago, and which I do not 


remember to have met with in the usual collec- | 


tion of these infantile ditties : — 
“The cuckoo’s a fine bird, she sings as she flies; 

She brings us good-tidings, and tells us no lies ; 

She sucks little birds’ eggs to make her voice clear, 

And when she sings ‘ cuckoo’ the summer draws near.” 

My nurse, a Dorsetshire lass, used to sing it as 
a sort of introduction to a love ditty, beginning, if 
Iremember rightly, with “As I was a-walking 
one morning in May.” I do not recollect that 
the song contained any further reference to the 
cuckoo, but it would give me great pleasure to 


hear it again. Is it known to any of your cor- | 


respondents ? 
Guernsey. 
While the cuckoo is yet on the ¢apis let me note 

the medizeval superstition that the number of his 

notes was prophetic of the number of years that 


E. M'‘C. 


the hearer had to live. Two of Wright's Latin | 


Stories (Percy Society) turn upon this notion : — 
“4), De Cuculo,” and “84, De Muliere in extre- 
mis que dixit ‘ kuckuc.’” In the latter the dying 
woman says, “ Ego non moriar ante XII. annos: 
audivi cuculum qui dixit mihi”; and she gasps 
out “kuckuc ” with her latest breath. 
Joun Appis, JUN. 

Jonn Aveustine Wap (4 §S, iii. 114.) —In 
the Era Almanack for 1869 you will find the 
death of John Augustine Wade, author and com- 


oy recorded as having taken place July 25, | 


5, E. L. BLANCHARD. 


I wish I could answer satisfactorily the query | 


respecting this amiable man. I remember him 
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five- or six-and-thirty years ago, as an emaci- 
ated shadowy creature, passing slowly away. If 
I could compare him to anything, it was to the 
last cadence of music sinking into the air. His 
manners were the simplest in nature, and the 
world about him seemed a dream. I think he 
lived in humble lodgings somewhere in Lambeth. 
He had certain little compositions on hand, im 
which, if I remember right, Mrs. German Reed 
(then a young star just bursting, or rather peep- 
ing, into dramatic brightness in a transpontine 
theatre) took some interest. What he attempted 
to do came to nothing. The musical world was 
more noisily engaged, and I lost sight of poor 
Wade for ever. Busey HEATH. 
Heratpic (4 §. i. 435.) —The second and 
third queries of F. M. 8. having been replied to 
bv Sp., it is unnecessary to say more about them. 
With regard to the first, your correspondent is im 
error in supposing that only one of the next of 
kin is entitled to bear the arms of the last heir 
male of a family. Every descendant in the male 
line, of every ccheiress, is entitled (if he has a 
right to bear paternal arms) to quarter the arms 
of the family of that coheiress. Thus, the de- 
scendants in the male line of every sister, or other 
coheiress, of a gentleman entitled to arms by 
descent, are (subject as above) entitled to bear 
them quarterly with his own paternal coat. And 


| if any coheiress has daughters only, these daugh- 


ters become coheiresses; and their descendants, in 
the male line, are entitled to quarter both the 
paternal and maternal coats. Y.8 & 
Peter AND Patrick (3° S. xii. 170.) —In 
Hannay's Essays, republished from the Quarterly 
Review (p. 371), in the review of Burgon’s Life 
of Tytler, is the following sentence: “They use 
‘Peter’ interchangeably with ‘Patrick’ in Scot- 
land.” Y. S. M. 
ARISTOTLE AND Sotomon (4" §, iii. 106.)— 
Your correspondent H., who refers to the tradi- 
tion that Aristotle was the plagiarist of Solomon, 
may find something about it in the Liber Cosri— 
a work written, it has been supposed, about the 
eighth century; and edited, with a Latin trans- 
lation and various rabbinical notes and disserta- 
tions, at Basle in 1660, by Buxtorf the son. This 
is in form a dialogue on religion between a cer- 
tain king of the Cosri, or Persians, and a learned 
Jew, R. Isaac Sangar; which ends, or rather 
begins, with the conversion of the former to 
Judaism. In Part 1. sec. 63, the learned Jew 
claims true philosophy as the exclusive and abid- 
ing privilege of the chosen race, derived and 
maintained in perpetual succession from Adam, 
who had it direct from God: and asserts, that the 
Greeks had none before the conquests of Alex- 
ander; that they then obtained it from the Per- 
| sians, who had it from the Chaldees, who had it 
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from the Jews of the Captivity; and adds, some- | 
what triumphantly, that there were no great 
philosophers in Greece before or since those times. 

The notes to this section from rabbinical writers 
are very unanimous. These say that the Greeks 
were mere “fures sapientiw,” which they stole 
from the Jews; and that their philosophical trea- 
sures were, after all, but the Tens and leavings | 
of Israel. One of them (the quotation is thus 

riven—*“In libro Schevile Emunah R. Meir Al- 

abi Toletani, sec. 8”), after being driven to 
exclaim, on finding a few truths in extraneous 
philosophy, “ Quis dedit sacerdotem inter sepul- 
chra?” mentions a tradition that Aristotle was | 
placed by Alexander over the treasury at Jeru- 
salem; that he there found the books of Solomon, 
and published them in his own name, adding to 
them many errors of his own. Another of these 
writers refers to an Egyptian tradition, that Ari- 
stotle, towards the close of his life, embraced the 
law of Moses, and became a proselyte of justice. 
Amongst other traditions referred to in these | 
notes, is one that Socrates got his philosophy | 
from Achitophel! and Plato his from Jeremiah! 
whom he saw and conversed with in Egypt some 
time during the captivity. Aristotle was doubt- 
less, between whiles, a chiffonier of learning; but 
there is, I believe, no reason to suppose that he 
accompanied Alexander on his canetlion, or was 
ever at Jerusalem. Ro. Hri1 Sanpys. 

89, Chancery Lane. 

Tuomas Baxer (4* S. ii. 589.) —I have seen 
the socius ejectus autograph of this ardent book- 
lover in many a black-letter volume, but have 
taken note of the following only, which appear in 
books printed by Caxton : — 

Polychronicon, St. John’s College, Cambridge : 
“Tho: Baker socius ejectus ”—“ So scarce and dear 
that it cost me what I am asham’d to owne.— 
T. B.” This confession is simply charming, and 
will strike a sympathetic fom | in many breasts. 
Baker was a strong man who could brave penury 
and ignominy for conscience’ sake—but his weak 
point was plainly a Caxton. 

Dictes and Sayinges of the Philosophers, in the 
same library: “ Liber hic est primusa primo quem 
hactenus deprehendi excusum a Gul: Caxtono 
ne Tho: Baker dedit. Coll: Jo: Socius 
ejectus.” The various editions of the Dictes have 
only lately been distinguished, and Baker has here 
mistaken a copy of the third edition, circa 1490, 
for the first of 1477. 

Tulle of Olde Age, in the same library: “Tho: 
Baker Col: Jo: socius ejectus.” 

Polychronicon, sold at Sotheby’s, 1862, in Miss | 
Richardson Currer’s library: the same autograph | 
as the last. 

Golden Legend, 1483, in the Loganian Library, 
Philadelphia, United States: the same. 

Witi1am Braves, 


AUTHORISED COMMENTARY ON THE BrstE 
(3 S. iv. 424.) — More than five years ago you 
alluded to this most important destderatum. “Ag 
upwards of thirty eminent divines were announced 
as being concerned inits production, may we not 
hope to hear that some progress has been made ? 

S. H. H. 

St. John’s Wood, 

“DeatH on THE Pate Horse” (4* §, iii, 2], 
87.)—In my copy of the catalogue of the pictures, 
&e. of the late Benj. West, P.R.A., exhibited at 
No. 14, Newman Street, after his death (32 pp, 
C. H. Reynell, 1826),"the description of this pic- 
ture, filling 7} pp., is signed J.G. The descrip. 
tions of others are not signed. E. B. 

James Bisset, or Brrurnenam (4" §. iii. 32), 


| kept a museum there. Engraver; author of 4 


Poetic Survey round Birmingham, and A Mag- 
nificent Directory of the Trades and Mercantiles 
and Professionals, with plates and map. The 
two papers in one vol. large 8vo, Jan. 1, 1800. 

E. B. 

Party: Inprvipvat (4 8. i. 39, 87, &e.)— 

“ Nay, is it not a bold and unreasonable thing in the 
Roman church to make a sacrament of this temporary 
ceremony; and though they cannot cure the body by it, 
to pretend that they can sanctify the soul, and seal the 
pardon of sin, and send the party safe to eternal glory 
thereby ? ” 

This passage is from Dean Comber when writing 
of the office for the Visitation of the Sick. I am 
unable to refer to an edition of his works, and I 


| can only quote second-hand from Brogden’s Tilus- 


trations of the Liturgy and Ritual (London, 1842), 
vol. iii. pp. 198, 199. ANON. 

“ AricE LEIGHTON; OR, THE MURDER AT THE 
Drurips’ Stone” (4* §. iii. 58) appeared in penny 
numbers about 1848, and extended to fifty num- 
bers of eight pages each. It is a good specimen 


| of a style of fiction which (it is to be hoped) is 


now extinct. One of the incidents of the story is 
the seduction of a negro princess (!) by a dashing 


| highwayman. The book is anonymous, and the 
| name of the author I never heard. W. E. A. A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

Jostas Wetsu (4% §. ii, 277, 542.) — Will 
T. G. send his address to the office of “ N. & Q.”? 
His information was very interesting to me, but 
as I did not wish to occupy these pages unneces- 
sarily at present, I forwarded a letter with some 
of the particulars desired to himself in December 
last. This may not have reached him, as I ob- 
served his address inquired for on p. 619 of last 
vol., which possibly has not caught his eye. I 
am pretty certain we may assist each other's in- 
quiries, and shall be very glad to hear from him. 
The results, if thought worthy of a place m 


| “N, & Q.,” shall appear in due time. 


ANGLO-Scorus. 
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InpIAN oR JuDEAN (4" §, iii. 120.)—Granting 
the reading “ Judean” to be correct, I cannot 
e with T. M‘Grara in thinking that term 
applicable to Jephtha. He was of Gilead on the 
borders of Gad—a tribe which never belonged to 
Judea, and which was, in the time of the Kings, 
debateable land between Israel and Syria. Also 
the term “ Jew” was not applied to the Israelites 
until after the establishment of the kingdoms of 
Judea and Israel. In the time of the Judges they 
were called Hebrews. 

Warburton has a note on the passage, which 
seems explicitly to point to Herod as “the Ju- 
dean,” Theobald coinciding in his view. It may 
therefore be considered as not merely “ Theobald’s 
suggestion.” The passage is as follows : — 

“ The elder quarto reads Judean, and this is certainly 
right. And by the Judean is meant Herod, whose usage 
to Mariamne is so apposite to the speaker's case, that a 
more proper instance could not be thought of. Jesides, 
he was the subject of a tragedy at that time, as appears 
from the words in Hamlet, where an ill player is de- 
scribed ‘ to out-herod Herod.’ The metaphorical term of 
a pearl for a fine woman is so common as scarce to need 


examples,” ‘ 
Z. Z. 


Enmeta (4 S. iii. 86) should (according to 
Lysons’ Cambridgeshire) be Emmeth; according 
to the Clergy List, Emneth. It is in fact in 
Norfolk, although a chapel of ease to Elme in 
Cambridgeshire. J. Rrx, M.D. 


Lovis CADAMosTO, VENETIAN NAVIGATOR 
(4 S. ii. 582.)—Cononet Extis asks, “‘ Does any 
account exist of the alleged discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Cadamosto; and if so, in what 
collection of travels is it to be found?” There is 
an account of the voyages of Cadamosto in Kerr’s 
collection, vol. ii., and also in Clarke’s History of 
the Origin and Progress of Maritime Discovery, 
one vol. 4to, Lond.1803, p.235. The latter states 
that it is also contained in the collections of 
Ramusio and Gryneus. I have gone carefully 
through these two first-mentioned accounts, but 
cannot find that Cadamosto ever went further 
than the coast of Guinea, about the river Gambia, 
and no claim is made for him as the discoverer of 
the Cape, which seems unquestionably to have 
been first reached by Bartholomew Dias in 1486. 

I take this opportunity to make a remark on 
some errors in spelling, which occasionally give 
me a good deal of annoyance, when I find them 
very frequently not only in newspapers, but also 
in books of some pretension. 

CotoneL Ettis calls the great Portuguese dis- 
coverer of the way to India, Vasco de Gama, in- 
stead of da Gama. Others call Cape Verd and 
the islands Cape de Verde, seemingly in ignorance 
of the meaning of the name; and, worst of all, a 
well-known island in the South Atlantic is called | 
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Tristan d’Acunha, instead of Tristan da Cunha. 
It derives its name from the Portuguese Admiral 
Tristam, or Tristan, or Tristas, da Cunha, by whom 
it was discovered in 1506, The da is the Portu- 
guese article feminine agreeing with the feminine 
forms of these two surnames. I am somewhat of 
a purist in these matters, but cannot get people to 
keep right. 

There is also an account of Cadamosto’s voyage 
in Major’s The Life of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
surnamed the Navigator; and its Results. Lond. 
1868, one vol. 8vo. Vv. 8. V. 


Mliscellanegus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited after Spelman and Wil- 
kins by Arthur West Haddan, B.D., and William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. 
Vol. J. (The Clarendon Press.) 


This is the first volume of a book which is obviously 
destined to become, when finished, the most complete and 
important work upon the subject yet given to the world. 
Although it is true, as the editors well remark, that 
“the Concilia of Wilkins was a monument of gigantic 
labour and learning, and worthily claimed both to rival 
and to supplant the work, for the date equally wonderful, 
of Wilkins’s own predecessor Spelman”—yet looking to 
the new materials for such a collection which have been 
discovered of late years, and the sounder canons of present 
historical and philological knowledge, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Concilia is not calculated to satisfy the 
requirements of modern scholarship. It is proposed, 
therefore, to supply its place by the work before us, which 
will be distinguished from Wilkins partly by the mate- 
rials of which it will consist, and partly by the new 
system under which such materials will be arranged. 
The work will differ from Wilkins’s both by its omissions 
and its additions. With respect to the former, however, 
nothing will be omitted except upon the grounds of 
proved spuriousness, or of substituting a better or earlier 
authority for a later, or by displacing documents wrongly 
attributed to our own Church. The additions which have 
been made will be found yet more important. These have 
been brought to light, not only through the additional 
collections of MSS, now open, but from the contents of 
existing collections having been more thoroughly searched 
and catalogued; while the published works of our Record 
Commission, &c. and the labours of our own scholars, as 
well as the scholars of the Continent, have contributed 
to the same end, The change of arrangement in the pre- 
sent book is very simple, but one which cannot fail to 
commend itself to the reader. Instead of following, in 
a mere chronological series, the documents relating to 
each period and division of the several national or local 
branches of the local churches of these islands, they are 
placed together, so that the older British, the Welsh, the 
Cornish, the Scottish, the Irish, the Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ments, besides those of minor or later divisions, are grouped 
together so as to illustrate one another, and this ata very 
trifling amount of rather cross reference than repetition. 
This analysis of the nature and object of the book before 
us will show students of the history of our church how 
great are their obligations not only to the editors of it, 
but to the delegates of the Clarendon Press. 
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Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1869, including all the Titled Classes, 
Twenty-ninth Year. (Whittaker & Co.) 
The editor of this invaluable annual may fairly assert 

that the Edition for 1869 is remarkable for the large 

number of minute changes and improvements which have 
been made in it, and which can scarcely be indicated in 
detail. Among these may be mentioned new peerages 
and other titles which have been created; a new order 
of knighthood, The Star of India, constituted afresh in 

1867, and to which many new Knights have been added (a 
late of the insignia of this order is now included in the | 

k); numerous promotions and an immense number 

of ministerial appointments have taken place; and new 
Bishops have been consecrated. All these may be styled | 
additions, while the unceasing influence of births, deaths, 
and marriage, occurring among seven or eight thousand 
individuals at home and abroad, have been duly recorded, 
so bringing the information—for which everybody refers 
to Dod—down to the very moment of publication. 


The Legends of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled and arranged by J. T. K. (Strahan | 
& Co.) 
The author of this pleasant resume of the great Arthu- 

rian Cycle of Romance originally intended it for youthful | 

readers, and his first editions were eagerly welcomed by 
those for whose use they had been prepared. He has now 
so modified it as to fit it for children of a larger growth, 
many of whom will find their account in reading it. 

The preface strikes the key-note to the Laureate’s"Jdylls | 

of the King, and gives expression to the wish which all | 

will share that Tennyson, unlike him 


“Who left half told | 
The story of Cambuscan bold,” 


will complete the great work he has begun, and narrate 
in his own masterly style the whole mythic history of | 
which he has already given us so many splendid chap- | 
ters. 


The Northern Heights of London; or, Historical Associa- 
tions of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. (Longmans.) 


Hampstead, and the high grounds in its neighbourhood, 
have always been favourite retreats of those who sought 
refuge from the busy hum of the metropolis, while our | 
landscape painters found in the mixture of the beautiful | 
and picturesque, with which the surrounding country 
abounds, ample employment for their art. When it is 
remembered, too, that the locality abounds in historical | 
association, it is not to be wondered at that one gifted 
with the literary skill of Mr. Howitt should have found | 
in its history a congenial theme. This he has done; and 
availing himself of the labours of his predecessors, com- 
bined with his own knowledge and research, has produced 
a goodly volume of anecdotical gossip (illustrated with 
some effective woodcuts), which many others besides the 
dwellers in Hampstead will peruse with great satisfaction. 


| 
| 
| 


Deatu oF Rev. Joun Wess, M.A., F.S.A. — Anti- 
quarian literature has sustained a great loss by the death 
of that most amiable man and ripe scholar, the venerable 
rector of Tretire, the Rev. John Webb, to whom, like 
his old friend Sir Henry Ellis whom he has survived but 
a few weeks, our readers have been frequently indebted 
for many interesting notes and reminiscences, Mr. Webb, 
who had been for fifty years a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, was a valuable contributor to the Archeo- 
logia ; and in 1854 edited for the Camden Society The 
Roll of the Household Expenses of Bishop Swinfield—a | 
monument of his varied learning, and had nearly ready 


| for the press for the same society The Autobiography of 


Colonel Birch. A fall which he had some few weeks since 
prodaced a shock to his system owing to his advanced 
years—for he had reached the patriarchal age of ninety- 
three—from which he never recovered ; and on Thursday 
the 18th he sank to his rest honoured and lamented by 
all who had the good fortune to enjoy his friendship, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Pors's Women's In1av. Vol. I. Published by Ingram, Cooke, & Co., 

227, Strand, 1853. 

Wanted by Mr. Geo. H. Haydon, Bethlem Hospital. 


Berx's Qoavacezos. 8vo. 
Uowovun's Paoroars, by Sir John Doddridze. 1657. 
Wanted by Mr. J. E. Cornish, Bookseller, Manchester. 


| Mitwan's Lariw Canrstianrry. Vol. %e 1854. 


Amenos ron Lapres, by Nat. Field. 1829. 
Perse Sreanr's Discovnses. 
Wonas or Joun Evenanp, D.D. 
Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, London. 


Lawe's Anastanw Nioarts, Vol. If. Royal 8yo. Published by C. Knight 


1839. 
Kssont's Picrontat Saanesreans, Vol. II. Royal 8vo. (Tragedies) 
No date. 
Wanted by Mr. C. Gatehouse, Claughton, Birkenhead. 


Pors'’s Porricat, Wonks. Vol. I. “London: Bumpus, 1822. 

Poureney's Paoonsss or Botany 1x Enxotann. Vol I. London, 1790, 

Senartana; or, Elegant Extracts of Wit. London: Allman, 1818, 
Wanted by Mr. Henry T. Bobart,33, Cambridge Terrace, Leicester. 


Woeasrisax, Bastan Canowtce. 
Mesemen Miseatrany. Vols. III. V. VIII. and X. London: Dutton, 
Cicvans ps Baawrdue. Vols. IV. V. VI. VII. IX. and X. La Haye, 
740. 
ms onessen Fetonerans, ere.. Eugenii Helden-Thaten. Vols. I, to 
V. Nurnberg: Christopher Riegel. 1739. 
Menvra, Cosmvonarasa. Partes [.-I1[. Amsterdami: apud Johannem 
Blaco, 1636. 
Wanted by C. Federer,8, Hallfield Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


| Geera Romawoncm, translated by Swan. 2 Vois. 
72. 


Works. 2 Vols. 17 

Sceeman’s Ramoces or aw Ivorian Orviciat. 

Jonnocn's Jacnts ann Jor cities. 

Novel. Published anonymously about 1839 or 1810. 

’ us, Bawcon Caruepnat. 

Vanunurtt’s ues. Large paper. 

Bom sasrrs toso. Cruikshank's plates. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street. London, 


Anpuew Maavetc’ 















Tue Decawenow. Ist English Edition. 
Suoatnoanep Herp- Boos. 
Potten itto. 
Wanted by Mr. R. T. Macqueen, Stonehaven, N.B. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Univensat Catatoove or Boons ow Ant.—Al! Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Nores & Qveates of Jan. 6, 1865. No. 210. Fall pric 
for clean copies. 

We have been compelled to postpone until nert week several Noteson 
Books: among others, notices of Professor Stephens's Old Northern 
Ranic Monuments, and Mr. Grosart's Poens of Sir John Davies 

Faller Worthies’ Library). 

Towx axp Countay Macazine was certcin’y continued until 17%, i8 
which year the twenty-fifth volume wus published. On the subject of th 

Mte-A- Tetes, written by Charles Caraccivuli, see * N. & Q.” 2nd 5. vi 
199, 337, 535; 3rd S. iv. 476, 528; x. 187. 

G. 8. B. The letters at the end of your edition of Vitruvius are te 
signatures of the sheets af which the book consists. 

ary The word “ Crinoline™ does not occur in Lloyd's Spirit af 
Contradiction, 1759. See The Athenwum of Fed. i3, 1869, p. 259. 

G. F. will find eight articles on th: Calves’ Head Club in“ N.& Q" 
Ist S. vols. iii. viii. ix. and xi. 

P. S. Some particulars of Joe Miller and his Tests are given & 
“N.& Q.” ist S. v. 271, 485; xi. 393, 375, 427; 2d 8. iii, 320; vi. 32, Ie, 

Exnara.—ith S. p. 147, col. i. line 21, for “3, East Terrace e read 
“3, Earl's Terrace "; p. 169, col. i. line 16, dele full stop after “ wu 
door"; p. 173, col. ii. line 15, for “Crom a buad” read “ Crom a bui 


» will be given 
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—A Svuccessrct Experiment. —The Civil Service Gazette 
There are very few simple 
80 many valuable and important 


Basaxr 
has the following interesting remar' 
articles of food which can 
citar? properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa gentle 
stimulant, it R’proviaes the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and invigorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such close 
attention has been given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there oT no difficulty in oommes with every useful quality fully de- 
veloped. Thesingular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeo- 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surp y any experi- 

Prentallet. Farand wide the reputation of Epps's Cocoa has spread by 
the ay I force of its own extrac 
shades of opinion have ag in recommendin, 
most beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions. 
superiority of a particular mode o! preparation over all others is a re- 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from littlecauses. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
— tables with a a flavoured beverage which may save 

s many heavy doctors’ bills. tis by the judicious use of such arti- 
be of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 

int. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 1 aoe well 
Dortified with pure blood and a properly nourished fram 


it as the safest and 





‘as Mawcractcar or Warcars ann Crocxs.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and clock meking, has just been pub- 
lished by Ma. J. W. Bewson, 25, Old Bond Street; 99, Westbourne 
Grove; and the Steam City Factory 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the vari- 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices; and no one should 
make a purchase without vicittes the above establishments or consult- 
ing this truly valuable work. by: its aid persons residing in any part of 
the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with portent safety. a. Besson, who holds the appointment to the 
a < Wales, sends this pamphiet to any address on receipt of two 

tamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
Has the i intending purchaser. 





Cones (this week) or Sevene_ Cozvos axwp Covens sr Da. Lococn's 
Warens. From Mr. Trattles, Jet Works, Staithes, Yorks., Feb. 22, 
1869: ** I had been suffering for a considerable time with a most severe 
cold and cough, and, being summoned on a jury, I was under consider- 
able uneasiness how I could possibly attend. I then took some Wafers, 
and,asif by a charm, the cough ceased, and I am now entirely well.” 
Da. ocn's Warens give instant relief to asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, and have a pleasant 
taste. Price ls. 14d., 2. od. , and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 
“ Notas & Quenres"’ is revitered fi for transmission abroad. 





Now ready, ‘thick vol. 8vo, pp. 716, Govbie cols. half morocco, 
xburghe style, | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ‘THE POPULAR, 
POETICAL, one | Bes AM Arte LITERATURE of ENGLAND 
previous to 1660. y W REW HAZLITT. 
ene onl eee — royal 8vo, half moroceo, 31. 3s. 

It will be found indispensable to Book -Collectors, Public Librarians, 
and Booksellers. It is far in advance of anything hitherto published 
on Vid English Literature. 

London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 
THE BYE-WAYS OF LITERATURE. 
Published this day, 8vo, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK OF FICTITIOUS NAMES; being 
a Guide to Authors, chiefly in the Lighter Literature of the 
XiXth Century, who have written under Assumed Names ; and to 
er Forgers, Impostors, Plagiarists, and Imitators. By OLPHAR 
HAMST. ;, Esa. , Author of “ A Notice of the Life and Works of J. 
uérard.”” 
London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, 


This day, a handsome royal ito volume, extra cloth, gilt edges, 11. Is. 


ORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS in 
ENGL ISH wiry drawn from Original Pictures by G. P. 
HARDING, F.S.A. Siw Historical and Biographical Notices by 
THOMAS MOULE, F 
These fifteen fine nnd have never before been published as a 
book ; several of them are worth half-a-crown each. 
London : J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


A GREAT LUXURY TO ALL READING 


PERSONS 


ing the Book may be applied to any Chair, Bed, or Sofa, and can be 
used with the body in any goattes : a simple mechanic al movement 
Soe cack en the position of the Book to be varied with perfect ease. 
d 20s.each. Carriage free to avy Railway Station. 
ing and description upon application. 


E. P. NORTG, 6, Exeter Row, Birmingham. 


Draw- 


rdinary merits. Medical men of ali | 
This | 





NEW EDITION OF NORTON’S WORK ON LONDON, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


OMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
STITUTION, and CHARTERED FR ANC HISES 
of the CITY of LONDON. By Greorce Norroy, for- 
merly one of the Common Pleaders of the C ity of L ondon. 
Third E dition, revised throughout to the Present Time, 
with a Copious InpEex, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in One Volume, square crown 8vo. with 
about 40 Woodcut Illustrations, price 21s, cloth, 


HE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON; 
or, Historical Associations of Hampstead, Hi; ghgate, 
Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By Wititam 
Howtrrt, Author of ‘ Visits to Remarkable P laces,’ ‘ The 
Rural Life of E ngland,’ &c. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. Paternoster Row. 


[LLUSTRATIONS of SHAKESPEARE by 
W. Lowes Rusutow, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at- 

Law: — 

Shakespeare’s Testamentary Language, 12mo, price 2s. 

Shakespeare Illustrated by Old Authors, Pant L. =~ 
Part II. 2 

*,* The Three above in 1 vol. price 6s. cloth, 
Lenten: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, tis, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, DUCHESS OF 
FERRARA. 
A BIOGRAPHY. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 


“ An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail to be 
delighted with it.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Also now ready, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. $vo, 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Dedicated by express Permission to the QUEEN. 





THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 
BEING CABINET PICTURES. 
By A TEMPLAR. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 





CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. 


By MATTHEW BROWNE. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, with Portrait and numerous TMlustrations, a 
Vert ween. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Maribereugh ! Street. 





TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 


The favour of your Votes and Jn 7 is respectfully solicited on 


ELIZABETH ROSE, aged 62, 
Widow of FREDERICK ROSE, Compositor and Reader 
The case is strongly recommended by 


| CHARLES F. WHITING, Bee. Beaufort House, Strand. 


Price | 


MR. W. G. SMITH, 


HE PATENT READING-EASEL for support- | Wittta DiCkE 


All the Y oor Round.’ 
WILLIAM H ARRISON A INSWORTH, 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Ld Aif L 1Ax FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ.., F.R.G.8. 
. STEGGALL, Consett Vicarage, Gateshead, Durham. 
aM EDMUND JOY, 51, Nelson Square, S.E. 
Proxies will be thankfully received by 
* Notes —S Queries" Office, Wellington Street, 
trand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[4% §. III. Fes, 27, 69, 





Published Monthly, price One Shilling. 
4 le REGI 


No. IIT, March 1869. 


The Public 


Sir W. J. Newton ; Admira 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Conrsnts— 


Emanuel Sweden 
The Ri 


STER, and MAGAZINE OF 


1 Eliot 
ight Hon. Hugh F Feliz “Slade. 


Reviews of Life of George Petrie, LL.D., &c. &c. 


Sir John Kingston James; Sir Henry Ellis ; 


on h Hodgson, F.R.S.; 

SA; ; George Smith, F. 8.A. 
William Ewart ; Charles R. Weld ; Rev. 
ward Carew; ogg Jones; William Carleton ; Robert Keeley ; Miss 


Nelly Moore, &e., 


Recent Biceraphical Incidents ; Births ; Marriages ; 


John Dickinson, F.R.S 
Petit; Henry C. 
G. Cumming ; John Ed. 


Rev. L. J. 
J. 


Deaths, &c. 


Westminster : NICHOLS & SONS, 25, Parliament Street. 





GEORGE CRUIEKSHANE’S WORKS. 
H, BLACKWELL respectfully 


e farge st and most unix 
artist, at present known ( 
different parts of England), nearly 16,000 different Proof Etchings, 

Broadsides, Valentines, Scrap Boo 


Wood Engravings, Caricatures, 
Lottery Bills, Theatrical Portraits, &c., from 1803 uatil the. present 


time. 


Also upwards of 500 Caricatures, Broadsides, &c., many extremely 
rare and unique, mounted upon folio cartridge paper, ready for binding 


aving occupied 


or otherwise, to be sold in one lot. 


P.S.—Being a private collection there are no duplicate sets; therefore 


to prevent disappointment, early visit requisite 
4, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, Holborn. 


submits 
Notice of Gentlemen Collectors of George Cruikshank's Works 
ue Collection of Prints by that celebrated 
B. 20 years collecting in 


pen from 10 till 6. 





In small crown 8vo, neat cloth binding, price 3s. 6d. 


TS. FOLK-SPEECH OF CUMBERLAND and 
Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects of 


Districts Adjacent ; bein 
y A.C. GIBSON, Author of * Joe and 


the West Border Counties. 


the Geologist.’ 


London : J. R. SMITH. 


Carlisle : 





REATS 

ONE!!- 

Do. 
Coins 
Aquarium 
Singing Birds 
Parrots 
Eggs—Cat 
Ferret— Goats 


Horses 
*e— Sporting and 


et 
Partridges 
Pigeons 
Poultry 
Rabbits 
Silkworms 
Portrait Albums 
Books 


heal c ollection 

Electrical Machines 
Chemica! Chest 

icroscope 
Opera Glass 
Donkeys 
Churns 
Tablets 
Pedometers. 
) a aaa 
Coron: 
Natural Uistory Speci- 


Telesce copes 


Stamps 
Autographs 
Crests 


Boxes 
Tablecloth 


China 
pressne-t Cases 
Furnit 

Pe rambulators 
Filter 

Glass 


Feathers 
Flowers 


Fishing-rod 
Archery Bow 
Planchette 
Indoor Games 
Guns — Breech and 
Muzzle loading 
Rifles 
Revolvers 
Dress Materials 
Shawls—Lace 
Trimmings 
Drawings 
Engravings 
Photographs 
‘erns 
Bracelet 
Brooches 


GEO. COWARD. 


SALE !!!—A CHANCE FOR EVERY- 


The following articles, amongst others, are TO BE 


Plants 
Roots 
Globes 
Cricket 
Reins 
Casts 
Buckles 
Chignon Combs 
ross 
Earrings 
Pencil Case 
Pendant 
Rings 
Scent Bottle 
Necklaces 
Watches 
Piano 
Guitar 
Harmonium 
Saddles 
Carriages 
Workboxes 
Tatting 
Sewing Machines 


roche 
Wool WorkFrame 
Fancy Work Mate- 
rials 
Patchwork 
Patterns 
Paper Knife 
Human Bones 
Biltiard Tabie 
Antibinocular 
Neck Pins 
Tea Urn 


Full particulars as to price, &c., may be ascertained on perusal of 


THE 


EXCHANGE 


AND MART 


JOURNAL. 


A copy sent to anyone sending three stamps to 
323, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


to the 


ks, 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE C ‘UNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 


| ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
| THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Ioner Flap, 1s. per 100, 
Mamors :—The Prince Royal of Belgium ; Marquess of Anglesey; | 
1 Sir Lucius Curtis ; ; Sir Charles ee | 
er Patrick C. 

. Arthur Ashpitel 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for |s. 6d. 

OTT ae STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 

r 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s, 

| 1414 two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 


| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inketands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, syoteant Albums, &¢., post 
free. (Estastisarp isl. 


Just published, price one shilling, the | 10th ‘Thousand of the 


\ ORISONIANA,; or, Family Adviser of the 
| British College a Health. By JAMES MORISON, the #1 P 
Comprising Origin of Life and true Cause of Diseases ex 
tormln ng a complete manual for individuals and families for 
regards preserving them in health and curing their diseases, 

whole f tried and proved by the members of the British College of 
during the last forty-five years. 

May be had at the British Cotlege of Health, Euston Road, 
and fi all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison's V 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, no 
ing, no poisons. Remember that the blood is the life, and that 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

Morison's Pills, Powders, and Gantenent, are sold by the Hygeiag 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors 


THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT?” 
An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a Specrmen Boom op 
Tvrss, with information for Authors, may be obtained on applies 


tion to 
R. BARRETT & SONS, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


EMS.—A PRICED CATALOGUE of GOLD 
RINGS, set with Antique and Motern Gems, some from 
Poniatowski “tcllection, sent post-free by W. LINCOLN, * Sone 
New Oxford Street, London. 


THRE E PRIZE 








MEDALS AWARDED—LONDON 1862; 
PAris 1867. 
dh A BC DESPATCH BOX, invented an@ 
patented by JENNER and KNEWSTUB, is “ admirable from i © 
methodical arrangement and ready access to its contents." —Post. 
“ This really valuable contrivance.""— Punch. 


“ Every part of the A B C Despatch Box has its own merits.” 
Atheneum. 


“ Entitles the inventors to the gratitude of on whe keep their pape 
in order, whatever these may be."’—7imes, Feb. 


Price 10s. 6d. and anes 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, Inventors of the ELGIN W 
_CASE, 33, ST. JAMES’ 8 STREET, and 66, JERMYN STRE 
PAINLESS NTISTRY. 
MESSRS. ptebok te 4 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“* Messrs. Gabriel are partic: ularly successful in their system of 





| ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of ak 


Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation." 
-“ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and invalids.” 
‘ourt 
Charges: Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 ountall 

London ; 56, Harley Street, W. 

London: 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street, 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 








